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From the Southern Christian Advocate. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SOULE. 


BISHOP ANDREW. 


Lebanon, Ohio, Sept. 26, 1844. 
My Dear Bishop :—Since the close of the recent 
sntful session of the General Conterence, I have | 
n watching, with deep soficitude, the “signs of 
times.” and tracing causes, as far as [ was able, | 
Some general results, | 


TO 





their ultimate issues. 
wing out of the action of the Conterence, it re-| 

y . ° . ° : | 
red no prophetic vision to foresee. ‘To prevent | 
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» measures which, in my judgment, would lead | 
these results with"demonstrative certainty, I lab- | 
d day and night, with prayers and tears, till the | 
ed was doue—the eventful resolution passed.— 
om that perilous hour my hands hung down, dis- 
buragement filled my heart, and the last hope of} 
he unity of our beloved Zion well nigh fled from 
rth to heaven. My last effort to avert the threat- 
jing storm appears in the joint recommendation | 
fall the Bishops to suspend all action in the case 
util the ensuing Geueral Conference. At the 
resentation of this document some brethren per- 
eived that instead of Light, the darkngss around 
hem was inereased tenfold, Others will judge, bave 
udged already. And those who come after us will 
pxamine the history of our acts. ‘The document | 
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Wrhe Contgence had not 







§ nals, and otherwise, “ why Bishop Andrew was not | 


as respectfully laid upon the table, probably under 
he influence of deep regret that “our Bishops 


PM ghould enter the arena of controversy in the Gen- | 


2 





Couterence.” But it cannot—does not sleep 
I have heard many excellent ministers, and 
istinguished laymen in our own communion, not 
refer to it as a measure of 
and with deep regret that 
adopted it. Many of our 
uow deeply to deplore the 
division of the O that there had been 
vrethought as well as afterthought. 1 have seen va- 
jous plans of compromise for the adjustment of 
ur difficulties and preservation of the unity of the 
hurch. ‘The most prominent plan provides that 
fundamental article in the treaty shall be, That no 
bolitionist or slaveholder shall be eligible to the 
flice of a Bishop in the M. E, Chureh. Alas for 
' Where are our men of wisdom, of experi- 
nee? Where are our fathers and brethren who 
ave analyzed the elements of civil or ecclesiastical | 
who have studied man in his social 
elations? Who are the “ high contracting par-| 
ies,” and will they create a castle in the me er 
| 
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al 










1 the slave states, 


ound Christian policy, 


orthern br@yren seem 


church. 


1s 





ompacts ? 





= 


Bional eldership in the charch of Christ? Will this 
fend to harmonize and consolidate the body ?— 
rethren north and south will know that the cause | 
ust be removed that the effect may cease. That 
1e fountain must be dried up before the streams 
ill cease to flow. But | must pause on this sub- | 
ct. The time has not fully arrived for me to 
efine ny position in regard to the causes and rem- 
dies of the evils whieh now agitate and distract 
ur once united and peaceful body. Still I trust [| 
nave given such proofs, at different times, and un- 
er different circumstances, as not to render my 
osition doubtful in the judgment of sober and dis- | 
riminating meu either north or south, The Gen- | 
ral Conterence spake in the language of wisdom | 
nd sound Christian policy when, in the pastoral | 
ddress of °35, itsolemuly and affectionately advised 
1¢ ministers and chureh to ab-| 
ain from all agitation of the exciting subject of 
avery and its abolition. Nor was the adoption of 
Wthe report of the committee on the memorial of 
our brethren from a portion of Virginia, within the 
esbounds of the Baltimore Conference, less distin- 
Beuished by the same characteristics of our holy 
Christianity, and the sound policy of our Discipline | 
in providing for the case. 
It has often been asked through the publie jour- 
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members of the 





assigned his regular portion of the Episcopal work | 
for the four ensuing years on the plan of visitation | 
formed by the Bishops and published in the official | 
papers?” It devolves on the majority of my col- 
leagues in the Episcopacy, (if indeed we have an| 
Episcopacy) rather than on me, to answer this ques- 
Our difference of opinion in the premises, | 
I have uo doubt, was in Christian honesty and sin- | 
Dismissing all further reference to the | 
painful past, till I see you in the south, let me now 
most cordially invite you to meet me at the Virginia | 
Coufereuce, at Lynchburg, Nov. 13, ’44, should it | 
please a gracious Providence to enable me to be} 
there. And I earnestly desire that you would, it'| 
practicable, make your arrangemeuts to be with me | 
at all the Southern Conterences in my division of| 
the work for the present year, where I am sure 
your services will not be “unacceptable.” I am | 
the inore solicitous that you should be at Lynch- | 
burg, from the fact that my present state of health | 
creates a doubt whether I shall be able to reacli it. | 
lam now laboring, and have been for nearly three | 
weeks, under the most severe attack of asthma, | 
which I have had 


nights unable to 


tion. 


cerity. 





for six or seven years—some 
for a moment. Great! 
prostration of the vital funetions, and indeed of the | 
whole physical system, is the consequence. But | 
no effort of mine shall be wanting to meet my | 
work; and the inducements to effort are greatly in- | 
creased by the present position of the church, and! 
the hope of relief from my present affliction by the 
influence of a milder, and more congenial climate. | 
[ cannot conclude without an expression of my sin- 
cere sympathy for you, and the second of your joys 
and sorrows, in the deep afflictions through which 
you have been called to pass. May the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ sustain vou both. 

Yours with sentiments of affection and esteem, 


Josaua Sour. 


lie down 








iL?” Bishop Andrew has publicly announced 
through the Southern Christian Advovate his deci- 
sion to comply with the above invitation of the se- 
bior Bishop. Both the invitation and the compli- 
ance, but especially the former, will strike the | 
Sull, all painful solicitude 
on the subject will be prevented by the reflection | 


church with surprise 


that the highest officers of the church are held! 


amenable to the General Conference for every oue 
of their official acts.—{ Editor of Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

According to all accounts, this monarch is a fine 
looking man. An English work entitled “ Letters 
from the Baltic,” contains this picture of the Czar: 

“A towering plume moved, the crowd fell back, 
and entramed in a vacant space stood a figure to 
Which there is no second in Russia, if in the world 
itsell—a figure of the grandest beauty, expression, 
dimension, and earriage uniting all the majesties 


and graces of the heathen gods—the little god of 


Love alone, perhaps excepted—on its ample and 
symmetrical proportions, Had this nobility of per- 
son belonged to a common monarch, instead of to 
the Autocrat of all the Russias, the admiration 
could not have been less, nor scarcely the feelings 
had more awe. It was pot the monarch who was so 
magnificent a man, but the man, who was truly impe- 
rial. 'The person of the Emperor is that ofa colossal 
man, in the full prime of life and health, forty-six 
years of age, and six feet two inches high, and well 
filled out, without corpulency: the head magnifi- 


cently carried, a splendid breadth of shoulder and 
chest, great length and symmetry of limb, with | 


finely formed hands and feet. 


“Tis face is strictly Grecian—forehead and nose 


none grand line; the eyes finely lined, large 





open and blue, with a calmuess, a coldness, a freez- 
ing dignity, that can equally quell au insurrection, 
daunt an assassin, or paralyze a petitioner; the 
mouth regular, teeth fine, ebin prominent, with dark 
moustaches ahd small whiskers, but nota sympathy 
on his face! 
never. 
arch’s subject could meet. 
one’s gaze, but none can contront his,” 


papers, you will see, in some conspicuous place, 
something like the following, printed in large capi- 
tals, 


preambles and resolutions, denouncing the late, 
General Contereuce for its just and holy decisions | 
in the cases of Bishop Andrew aud Mr. Harding. 
Our creed and priveiples and practice too are | 
one with the best patriots of America. 
happy to be one in seutiment with Washington, | 
Jefferson, Franklin, and the best men which Amer- | 
ica ever produced. 

Add to this that we claim agreement, in this 
matter, with the holy Scriptures, interpreted legiti- | 
mately, according to their most philosophical inter- | 
pretation. 
The great mass of primitive Christians were our | 
forerunners in anti-slavery doctrines, and with them | 
we glory to be one. 
Interpreting the term “ abolitionist,” as some now | 


We are, 
His mouth sometimes siniles, his eyes 
There was in his look that which no mou- 
His eye seeks every 





For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 
“BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


de 
If you take up some of the Boston or New York 


interpret i 2 ver 
Cuikees ‘ethiedt pret it, to meau every mau who has not a word 


“Books for the people! 
Young men and ladies give ear! Here you have a 
rich repast for almost nothing. For one dollar sent 
from any part of the kingdom by mail, postage 
paid, we will send by the next mail ten of the 


most popular novels, enough to engage the mind a 


to say in season and out of season for slavery, we | 
glory in the name. The editor is such an aboli- | 
tionist, and hopes to be sucha one until death; 
and as he has been since he has had the exercise 
of reasou. The name thus interpreted has no ter- | 
ror to him, and he cannot be induced, on this ac- 


whole year, and will furnish entertainment for a ’ age 
ate e count, to change his principles. 
whole neighborhood throughout the winter. It a . — 
oe tae a : We think it unnecessary to explain our princi- 
seems to us, if the community do not avail them- : : 
Sys . ete get . _| ples more than we have done. We have written 
selves of this oppertunity to furnish their libraries 


enough already to declare our faith in this respec. | 
and we recall nothing we have written. Detached | 
portions of our seutiments have been published in 

the South, and therefore iisrepresent our views. | 
But those who published, in this manner, are re- 
sponsible, and not we. If a misrepresentation, 
arising from a part of what we said, is persisted 
in, we have nothing to say except to declare that 
such a course is not the more excellent way. 

The editor knows that he is sternly anti-slavery. 
The church, he always supposed, knew this, when | 
they chose him editor. Such he will likely remain 
till death, for he sees no prospect of any change in 
his sentiments. Late occurrences only served to 
confirm him in bis former views. And if he is 
dangerous at the head of an influential paper, the 
church must and ought to take such remedies as 
the Discipline provides.—West. Ch. Ad. 


with reading matter, and their children with good 
wholesome instruction and amusement, they will 
deeply regret it when it will be too late to repair 
the injury.” 

Such, Mr. Editor, is but one among ther multi- 
tude of advertisements, found in many of the lite- 
rary periodicals of the day, inviting our youth to 
forsake the sober facts of history and science for 
the dreamy and dangerous paths of fiction and non- 
sense. And how many young gentlemen and ladies, 
aud old men and muatrons and children, are led 
away by this snare of the devil, eternity alone can 
disclose. Certain it is that many spend the greater 
part of their leisure moments in perusing this pre- 
tended innocent literature, to the shameful and 
wicked neglect of the first duties of life. But, Mr. 
Editor, | rejoice that there is counteracting influ- 
ence among the people. Feeble though it may be, 
yet I rejoice in the thought that it will soon become 
mighty, and throw the shield of protection over our 
youthful community. 

* If the enemy brings a new engine of destruction 
to bear upon the virtue and happivess of mankind, 
the spirit of truth is prompt to form a counterplot 
to meet the emergency. And I rejoice that an 
antidote, prompt and powerful, has been discovered 
for the mental and moral poison which comes to 
us in the shape of cheap magazines, pamphlets and 
newspapers. Tracts, religious papers, books de- 
voted to Christianity, Sabbath School periodicals, 
&c., are multiplying on every hand, aud cheek, in 
some degree, this alarming increase of fictitious lit- 
erature. Of the number of Sabbath School papers 
I would mention the Sabbath School Messenger, as 
entitled to the support and prayers of every Chris- 
tian. Iam glad it is having so extended a circula- 
tion. On Danville District fourteen hundred are 
already taken, and probably the nuimber will be in- ‘ » : ore f 
creased soon to two thousand. Allowing this Dis-| | But Bishop Soule, it appears, has invited Bishop 
triet to embrace fifty thousand inhabitants, and that | Andrew to accompany him in his visitation of the 
every fifty thousand in New England would take a/| Southern Conferences, with a view to his participa- 
like number, it would augment the number to some- |g in his episcopal duties ; and Bishop Andrew 
thing over a hundred thousand copies of this mes- | has consented to do so. May we not say then that 
senger of peace and salvation. | the question is settled in the judgment of these two 


rT ° a4 i se 2 ay el a 1 1 © or) 
When this paper was first sent us, we were much | ™e0 at least? And do they misjudge in this matter ? 
I think not. I hope, then, that ultra compromisers, 


pleased with its appearance ; but felt the postage to " Le dt agent 
be a very heavy burden. For every paper we paid who seem disposed to sacrifice the purity, jurisdic- 
: tion and honor of the church, upon the altar of a} 


a cent and a half for postage, and this, for so small : : Pe aie 
graceless union, will cease their disorganizing move- 


a paper, we thought a pretty heavy tax upon our : 
patience as well as pockets. But, thanks to our ments and let slaveholders and their abettors peace- 
ably retire. J. D. 


Presiding Elder, this burdensome tax bas been abol- 
ished, and we now have the Messengers delivered 
to us for fifteen cents apiece, free from any charge 
for transportation. He made au arrangement with 
the publishers of the Messenger for a thousand co- 
pies of their paper, and then made an agreement 
with the stage proprietors and drivers to deliver 
them at the different places ou his District, which 
he would name to them after he had visited his 
several stations and circuits, and ascertained the 
number wanted, and employed suitable persons to 
receive and distribute them to their respective sub- 
seribers. And so far the p'!an works nobly, and I 
doubt not will continue to answer the expectations 
of its projector and bless this region with a flood 
of light and knowledge and salvation. 

And why will not every Presiding Elder in 
N. E. adopt the same excellent plan, and thus shield 
the youthful mind from temptation and solicit the 
heart to give up its affections to the Savior of sin- 
ners. There is nothing very difficult in carrying 
out this plan. Nearly every stage proprietor and 
driver will, for a small compensation, take the pre- 
cious burden under his charge and deliver it safely 
at its “home,” and feel that he has done no more 
than his duty. But | must close with the assurance 
that if no one else will speak on the subject I shall 
resume it when time and other duties will give me 
opportunity. * ZENO. 

Lyndon, Vt., Nov. 12, 1844. 


. 


For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 
THE QUESTION SETTLED. 

It has been a question of much interest whether 
Bishop Andrew would regard the expressed judg- 
Ment and wit of the General Conference, that he 
should desist from the exercise of episcopal duties 
till he is free from slavery. The prevailing opinion 
has been, I believe, that he would, till fully satisfied 
that the contemplated separation of the South 
would take place prior to the next session of the 
General Conference. This is reasonable. Nobish- 
op would consent for slight considerations to appear 
before that body, guilty of having trampled its will 
and authority under his feet. Nor would any one 
lof our bishops invite Bishop Andrew to commence 
the exercise of his office till satisfied that neither 
Bishop Andrew or himself would be subject to 
| examination at the next General Conference. 











A SINGULAR TALE. 


to a friend while travelling through Spain. “I 
have often,” says Abbe Raynal, “seen priests go to 
prison, but never to execution.” 

Being upon a long journey, and much fatigued, 
he arrived at a Posada (inn) rather early, and after 
ordering his olio to be prepared for supper, he went 
to vespers in a convent hard by and intended also 
to confess. But having placed himself in the cou- 
fessional box, he fell asleep—and did not awake 
till towards midnight, when he was alarmed by see- 
ing two friars leading a female up the church, with 
a handkerchief tied over her eyes. Such a spec- 
tacle alarmed him too much on his own account, 
as well as on the woman’s, to make bis appearance ; 
but the confessional boxes are so pierced that it is 
easy to see all that passes in the church without 
being seen; and he saw to his utmost astonishment 
a stone raised from the pavement, and the woman 
so led over it as to disappear instantly, without 
having even time to implore mercy, or perhaps 
without having any knowledge that she was leading 
to certain death, The monks then relaid the stone 
and disappeared, and the affrighted traveller was 
obliged to remain till the church doors were opened | 
for morning prayers, when he got away without | 
any one knowing where he had lodged. On his 
return to his inn he was beset by his host and host- 








THE EDITOR’S ABOLITIONISM. 
Our southern editors ask the question, “ Wherein 
does the editor of the Western Christian Advocate 
differ from an abolitionist?” The question may be 
answered variously, according to the meaning in 
which the term abolitionist is applied. In the sense 
in which we have uniformly used it, and as it has 
been very generally employed in the North, we are 
no abolitiouist. By abolitionists we mean those of 
the Garrisonian school, which was the first edition, 
and has prior cldims to the name. This class are 
united in societies, are real schismatics in the 
church, revolutionists in the state, and ultra in most 
of their views and measures. ‘There are, however, 
many who lay claim to the name abolitionist, and 
even belong to abolition societies, who reject the 
leading doctrines of Garrison and those of his 
school. These, in our view, are not the true aboli- 
tionists; but as they bear the name it may not be 
easy to separate them from the former class. These 
are unwilling to be classed with the Garrisonians, 
and are offended when we denounce abolitionism, 
viewing it and meaning by it what we have fre- 
quently and clearly defined. Let such as are of- 
fended at our course consider that they are bound 
to define their course, and distinguish between 
themselves and the Garrisonians. Certainly we 
cannot see the propriety of retaining the name of 
abolitionists after having renounced the leading 
doctrines and practices of the party. However, we 
will not contend about words. We leave this to 
others, and desire to confine ourselves to things. 
In the sense in which we have used the name we 
are not abolitionist. In the sense in which some 
use the name, perhaps we are. Be it so, we care 
not. 
If by abolitionist is meant one opposed to slavery, 
we are abolitionist to the core, just such as the 
General Rule on slavery implies, and the doctrines, 
taught uniformly in the Methodist Discipline, from 
the organization of the church to the present. In 
this, too, we are in excellent company. We claim 
Wesley, Watson and Clarke, as our examples, and 
sound in the true faith, We claim Asbury, M’Kep- 
dree, and Roberts, &c., as having the same creed 
with us. We have with us in doctrine the great 
crowd of Methodist preachers, north and south, and 
most of those who signed the famous protest not 
excepted. The great body of our one million of 
church members, north and south, believe too as 


their daughter. 
them that he had never spoke to her or even seen 


count of her fate, and desired they would instantly | 
attend hiin to the nearest magistrate, where he _ re- | 
lated what had passed under his own eyes in the| 
chapel belonging to the convent of : | 
The magistrate wrote to the prior, told him he 
had something of the utmost importance to com- 
munieate to him and his whole order, and desired 
they might be all assembled as soon as possible in 





| 


fixed hour. 
sence of the whole fraternity; but though he ex- 
amined the persons aud the countenances of all 
the members, he was unable to fix upon the two 
guilty monks. ‘The stone, however, was raised, the 
girl was found dead in a pit beneath, and as this 
convent was her constant place of devotion, and | 
she never confessed but to two particular monks of | 
that house, it is probable her confessors were the | 
debauchers and murderers of the unfortunate girl. 
I have no doubt but accidents of this kind are very 
common, especially in the southern parts of Europe ; 
but such is the awe and fear of the commonality of | 
the priests lest they offend, that there is no crime, 
however atrocious, which they may not commit 
with impunity. 





BENEVOLENCE. 
« Not for ourselves, but for others,” is the grand 
law of nature, inscribed by the hand of God on 
every part of part of creation. Not for itself, but 





for themselves, but fur others, do the clouds distil 
their showers; not for herself, but for others, does 
the earth unlock her treasures; not for themselves, 
but for others, do the trees produce their fruit, or 
the flowers diffuse their fragrance and display their 
various hues, So, not for himself, but for others, 
are the blessings of heaven bestowed on man. He 
who lives only to himself, and consumes the bounty 
of heaven upon his lusts, or consecrates it to the 
demon of avarice, is a barren rock in a fertile plain, 
—he is a thorny bramble in a fruitful vineyard ; 
he is the grave of God’s blessings; he is the very 








orphans, they know more on the subject than we 
} could write, 
| parent only can see in the magnitude of that loss, 
somewhat of the condition of those who were ,cle- 
prived of both parents, 
children should awaken a large share of our sym- 
pathy. 


his isolated condition merely, which should call 
forth our commiseration. 
ing period; and if the character is left to take 
| shape for itself, or to be moulded by such influen- 
| ces as may chance to come around it, the misfor- 
| fortune to the child is one which nothing can re- 
| pair. 
loneliness would find at length a voice to cheer it, 
and pass beyoud the desert into the midst of 
c 


| Says a writer, “ God never made but one mother.” 
if, therefore, she be passed away, her place can never 
he filled. 
| Joy, to do what we can to supply the place of the 
| departed one. 


might wish to return to the buoyancy and innocence 
of childhood, but if orphanage must come with it, 
| who would not shrink back ? 
of us not be, if, we bad been left parentless in 
infancy ? 
restrained, at such a time, by the firm yet loving 
hand of a father; or our too erring heart had not 
on such another time, been wooed back by the 
sympathizing love of a mother, or some evil habit 
had not, on such another occasion, been broken 
off by parental solicitude ? 
and numberless other influences exerted upon us 
by our parents, might we not now be ? 


sails are all set to the breezes of life ; propitious 
airs blow upon it now; but anon the rudder is 
lost; then it drifts into the ocean—lo! the com- 
pass is gone! 
over the green billows, to the haven beyond ?— 


| whatever region [ have wandered, whether enslaved 


The celebrated Abbe Raynal tells the following | ness and trembling pity to vibrate in the breast of 
singular tale, describing aun event which happened| an African woman; a spirit ever alive to soothe my 


ess with a serious charge of having seduced away! thought, or to answer the speeches [ heard there. 
He pleaded innocence, and assured| That [ might lose no time I generally reserved these 


her, but that ifthey would be quiet and prudent he! before long I had so well acquired the habit of it, 
had reason to believe he could give them a sad ac-| that [ could think compositions as I was passing 


| tora 

' 

their chapel, when he would wait upon them at a! steam thus produced has a pressure equal to that of 

They assembled accordingly, wken| common air; and by allowing it to expand by vir- 
. i . . . . . 

the traveller related what he had seen, in the pre-| tue of its elasticity, a further mechanical force may 


for others, does the sun dispense its beams; not; morning in thy closet, and then a sinner all day in 


THE ORPHAN’S LOT. 


Ifany of our readers were left at a tender age, 


Those who suffered the loss of one 


The lonely estate of such 
u 


But it is not the sorrow alone of the orphan, nor 
ce 


Childhood is the form- 


It goes with-him through life, while mere 


rowded and fruitful regions. 1 


Nothing can make good the loss of a parent.— 
t 


Sull itis our duty as it should be our 


Who would be a child, and an orphan ? 


Many 
t 


t 
t 
i 


What might some 


What if our waywardness had not beer: 


What, but for these 


But the orphan—it isa gaily rigged boat; the 


What hand shall guide that boat 


How easily may the fierce winds drive it away, or 
bury it in the midst of the sea! O, ye spirits of 
the deep, tha: watch over mortal destiny, take care 
of that boat, or it goes down to rise no more. 

The orphan’s lot! May it never be the lot of the 
children of any of us. Yet it may be, and’ that 
speedily. The may some one arise to be the or- 
phan’s friend. O we will befriend the orphan 
while we may; then shall some other ones come 
after, to care for those we may leave orphans 
when we die. 


AFRICAN FEMALES. 

I take this opportunity, (says Lander, in his Rec- 
ords of Clapperton’s last Expedition,) of expressing 
my high admiration of the amiable conduct of the 
African females towards me: “in sickness and in 
health, in prosperity and in adversity, their kindness 
and affection were ever the same. They have 
danced and sung with me in health, grieved with 
ine in sorrow, and shed tears of compassion at the 
recital of my misfortunes. When a boy, and auffer- 
ing from fever in the West Indies, women of this 
same race used to take me in their arms, or on thetr 
knees, sing and weep over me, and tell me not to 
die, for that my mother would break her heart to 
hear the vews; and, pointing to the ocean, they 
cheered my spirits by saying that it laved the shores 
of England, and that it would shortly bear me on 
its bosom to my distant home. In fine, through 


or free, | have invariably found a chord of tender- 


sorrows and compassionate my affliction; and I 
never in my life knew one of them to bestow on 
me a single unpleasant look or angry word. 


THE POWER OF EXPRESSION. 

Dr. Johnson, as reported by Boswell, observes 
that from his earliest years he had inwardly re- | 
solved to excel in conversation; and to this end | 





he never uttered a sentence without first endeavor- | 
ing to make it as significant and correct as was in 
his power. His unrivalled skill in conversation is 
undoubtedly to be attributed to this habit. 

Sir Samuel Romilly had a somewhat similar 
practice. He says: “I was anxious to acquire a 
great facility of elocution, which I thought indispen- | 
sable to my success. Instead, however, of resort- 
ing to any of those debating societies, which were 
at that time much frequented, [adopted a very use- 
ful experiment which I found suggested in Quin- 
tilian, that of expressing to myself in the best lan-| 
guage I could whatever I had been reading ; of} 
using the arguments [ had met with in Tacitus, or | 
Livy, and making with them speeches of my own, 
not uttered, but composed, and existing only in 
thought. Occasionally, too, I attended the two 
houses of Parliameut, and used myself to recite, in 





exercises for the time of my riding or walking, and 


through the most crowded streets.” 


STEAM POWER. 
A pint of water may be evaporated by two oun- 
ces of coals. In its evaporation it swells into 216 


gallons of steam, with a mechanical force suflicient 
ise a weight of 37 tons a foot high. The 


be obtained, at least equal in amount to the former. 
A pint of water, therefore, and two ounces of coals 
are thus rendered capable of doing as much work 
as is equivalent to 74 tons raised a foot high. ‘The 
circumstances under which a steam engine is 
worked on a railway are not favorable to the econ- 
omy of fuel. Nevertheless a pound of coal burned 
in a locomotive engine will evaporate about five 
pints of water. In their evaporation they will ex- 
erta mechanical force sufficient to draw two tons on 
a railway, a distance of one mile in two minutes.— 
Four horses working a stage coach ou a common 
road are necessary to draw the same weight the 
same distance in six minutes!—London Globe. 





PRAYING AND LIVING. 
Ever labor to live suitably to thy prayers. It 
is to no purpose to begin the day with God, and 
then spend it with the devil; to be a saint in the 


the world. Having prayed against sin, be sure 
thou watch against it, avoiding the occasions and 


before it. 


bor to live holily. Having prayed for humility, 


ately. 
in the spirit. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF | 


travenes the mivisterial connmission, whieh requires | 


to every creature,” 
this objection has been urged, particularly by the | 


of the delegates from New England, { ueed not) 
say. | 
these dear brethren, cannot have forgotten the | 
mingled emotions of astonishment and perhaps in- 
diguation they felt at the time, that the General 
Conterence bad presumed to say, that in a certain 
contingency they should not establish societies and 
exercise pastoral care in portions of the slavehold- 


and especially to attempt to overthrow it, may be 


dicatory of the church stands charged with so great | 
an offence, I feel compelled to offer a few words in! 
its defence. 


every man who sustains it, the duty of preaching | 


gives the Christian*minister the world for his field, | 
and sends him forth to determine, by the exercise 
of his best judgment, with prayer and fasting, as to 
what part of that field he shall cultivate. 
wherever he may, under such direction, he is at 
home, on his*own ground, within the purview of 
his commission. 
rying out the objects of the holy office, mstructs 
her ministers to “ preach and form societies where 
there is the greatest number of quiet and willing 
hearers, and where God is pleased to pour out bis | 
spirit abundantly.” 
confine their labors where they will produce the 
greatest amount of good, where the prospect of suc- 
cess is the most encouraging. 
agreed. 


toa single towu or neighborhood, for lite. 


jamounts to the same thing, to require him to send | 


temptations thereto; for otherwise thou wilt fall 
Having prayed for holiness of life, la- 


labor to walk humbly. Having prayed for sobriety 
and temperance, labor to live soberly and temper- 
Having prayed in the spirit, labor to walk 
Ever bear in mind that to pray for 
one thing and live for another, is a contradiction 
and an impiety. The whole course of thy life 
should savor of thy prayers. Ife who hath all his 


For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. soul, standing upon the pinnacle of the world, 


reading its commission as a gospel minister, dream- 
ing itself the sole dispeuser of the word of life to 
the entire race. 

Rut to the subject. How does this report con- 
travene the ministerial commission? What does 
it say? Not that we shall not go South in our 
proper capacity as Episcopal Methodist ministers, 
or that we shall not preach there in that capacity, 
and save souls from death. No such thing. Said 
brother Hamline, in urging its adoption, “ Let us 
go and preach to them and let them come and 
preach Jesus to us.” Brother Adains and the com- 
mittee of the Providence Conference can go there 
and preach after the separation as well as now, for 
aught any thing there is in this report. |The pro- 
hibition is that we shall not organize societies or ex- 
ercise pastoral oversight there. 1s thig coutravening 
the great commission? ‘Then the wholé*tti 
system is a grand scheme of contravention. .In ac- 
cordance with our economy, brother Pool, one of 
the committee of the Providence Conference, is 
stationed at Fall River. Will it be consistent for 
me to go into that pleasant village and organize 
another society, and exercise pastoral care over such 
as I can induce to follow me, without the consent 
of the proper authorities ? Discipline does not in- 
deed prohibit it expressly, but is it not prohibited 
by usage, the common law of the church? And is 
not such a prohibition implied iu that part of 
Discipline under which brother Pool has charge of 
the Methodist society there? But does this ar- 
rangement contravene my commission? And 
should the General Conterence incorporate into the 
Discipline a clause probibiting such interference 
with another brother’s charge, would it contravene 
the ministerial commission? We have Annual 
Conference boundaries. May we cross these, and 
organize societies, and take them under pastoral 
jurisdiction, without permission 2 Would it be con- 
sistent with the friendly relations existing between 
the M. E. Church and the Wesleyan and Canada 
Conferences, for us to go into Canada or London, 
and organize societies in our proper capacity ?— 
Why not? Simply because there is an expressed 
or implied agreement between the General Confer- 
ence and these bodies, that there shall be no inter- 
ference with each other’s territory. Where, then, 
is the force of this flaming objection ? 

But why do these anti-slavery brethren talk 
about their commission, and of their rights to preach 
the gospel and form societies in the South? What 
are that commission and those rights good for, ad- 
mitting them in their broadest sense, in application 
to that country? They are mere abstractions, as 
are the rights of citizenship and protection there. 
Which one of these men has dared to appear in a 
Southern State in his proper anti-slavery character, 
commissioned from high heaven though he may 
be, to preach the gospel every where, and protected 
by the constitution and government of this great 
nation, as is pretended ? Not one, Nor dare they 
do it. They have been invited, in common with 
others of their views, to come, with the assurance 
that they shall be entertained with a coat of tar 
and feathers, and such other civilities as are com- 
mon in that magnanimous community. ‘They were 
told upon the floor of the General Conference by 
a delegate from that pleasant land, that there was 
no inistake in the pledge.—that they would be tied 
to the tail end of a cart and paraded through the 
town, &c., in public testimonial of their import- 
ance. Not that he should do it, or countenance 
it, but that it would be done. If that be interdictedd 
ground now, despite our rights as commissioned 
men and American citizens, and “ the connectiona! 
principle” into the bargain, what in the name of 
reason will it be afier the separation, aside fron: 
the report? Can it be more effectually so with it ’ 
Br. Adams admits he may never wish to go there 
to preach the gospel. What, then, is the difficul- 
ty? Why, he cannot bear to be forbidden. “ No 
man or body of men,” he says, “may forbid my 


NINE. 


[Conecluded.] 
3. It is further objected to the report, that it “con 


8 to go into all the world and preach the gospel | 
With what amazing eloquence | 


ommittee of the Providence Conference, and one | 


Those who have read the burning lines of 


ng States. ‘To doubt the validity of the objection, 


hought to savor of vanity, yet as the highest ju- 


. 





1. That the ministerial commission imposes on 
he gospel in every place, and to every people, will | 
10t be pretended. That document is to. be ra-| 


ionally construed, and cannot be made to de- | 
nand so much without criminal distortion. It 


Go 


Accordingly, our chureh, in car- 





Not to run at random, but to | 


Thus far we are | 


_ 


2. In determining the place where they will! 
preach, different classes of ministers are governed | 
by different regulations. One class incline to | 
make their own choice, and to confine themselves 
Some 
prefer to rove and preach here a little aud there a 
little, as providence seems to dictate at the time.— 
But Episcopal itinerant Methodist preachers, for good 
reasons we think, which I need not now name, have | 
submitted themselves to the direction of the General 
Conference of their church, to preach and establish | 
churches where it shall direct. The General Con- 
ference having vested its power to direct in the 
hands Of certain men of its own selection, which 
it is pleased to denominate Superintendents or 
Bishops, we take our appointments from them and 
preach where they direct. Is not this so? And 
do we not glory in this system? Has not the ex- 
traordinary success of its operations demonstrated 
its efficiency and the approval of heaven ? 

3. Now when a Bishop, acting by the authority 
of the General Conference, appoints me to a certain 
place as the field of my labor for the present, am 
I not bound to go? And does not that appoint- 
ment exclude me from other fields? May I go to 
another place and appropriate my time and strength | . 
to avother people, cousistently with our settled 
economy? If not, then the act of the Bishop in 
appointing me to my present field effectually ex- 
cludes me from New York, the South, aud all other 
parts of the world. Now if I were complainingly 
to say of the Bishop, “ What right has the Bishop 
to say I shall not go into all the world and preach 
the gospel ? what right has he to put his finger 
upou apy part of God’s universe and say I must 
not form societies there ?”—-what would be thought 








of my consistency, my Methodism, my logic? But} going. No General Conference may presume to 
the Bishop is not an independent officer. He is; establish a line, and forbid me, as a Methodist 


minister, to pass that line ; if they do I will break 
it down if I can.” Ah! this is brave indeed; but 
is it not a little radical withal? And is it the 
right principle for commissioned men to act on ? 
We have heard of some inclined to vociferous 
shouting in church, who wheu checked would 
shout the louder, but this has not been thought in 
dicative of a good spirit. And if the state makes 
a law forbidding brother Adams to steeple his 
church, will he not only do so, but steeple his 
barn also? No, my brother, this is descending 
beneath your commission. Let church and state 
make a thousand laws prohibiting my approach to 
the Southern States, and I will engage it sliall 
never whip me up to the attempt, unless I have 
business there, however unjust the prohibition, or 
heroic the disregard of it. 
if to enjoy the rights of our commission we must 
be permitted to enter into fields occupied by others, 
those, too, who preach the same doctrines with our- 
selves, and organize societies at the expense of 
peace, I have yet to learn the import of that in- 
strument. Were the South a“ moral waste,” the 
objection would be entitled to more consideration, 
But this is not the case. It will enjoy the minis- 
terial labors of nearly the same men after the sep- 
aration as it does now. Will the objectors say these 
men are apostates, or hypocrites, and do not 
preach the gospel? I trow not. This may be 
the opinion of some, but not of these men. 
But these brethren see trouble ahead. Remem- 
bering that certain churches, orthodox in the out- 
set, have fallen into the grossest heresies, and that 
the tendencies of our natures are to error and not 
truth, to sin and not holiness, they look forward to 
the very possible contingency that the Southern 
church may decline to Universalism or Romanisn), 
and seeing no provision in the report to meet sucl) 
a calamity, they are more than ever surprised that 
the General Conference adopted it. Now whit 
will come to pass in this church, we are unable to 
determine. Had the report been more explicit, anc 
guarded against various difficulties which mney 
occur in carrying out its provisions, it would have 
been well. But in regard to the matter in hand, 
I think we are safe. The Southern brethren claim 
to be peculiarly attached to our whole system, Jn 
their “ Declaration” they make no complaint against 
our doctrines or Discipline, but against the action 
of the General Conference on the subject of sli- 
very. Both in the committee and in their public 
addresses, they avowed repeatedly, not only that 
they were Methodists, but that they meant ever tu 
remain so. And the report was prepared anil 
adopted with that understanding. If they preeure« 
it by false pretences, or if they take the advantage 
of the separation to convert the South to Univer- 
salism, or any other heresy, the obligation impose:! 
upon the church by that document ceases at oncv, 
and the whole field is open as before it existed. 
Had they proposed to separate to become Roman - 
ists, would the Committee of Nine have made suc): 
a report, or the Conference adopted it? Most cer- 
tainly they would not. ‘The proposition was to sep- 
erate as Episcopal Methodists, and remain such, 
and it was upon this ground the stipulations of 
the report were based. Let them depart from this 
understanding, and the stipulations of the report 
cease in a moment. Like a deed conveying land 
for a specific purpose, when that land is appropri- 
ated to a different use the deed ceases to be of 
force, and the property reverts back to the origi- 
nal proprietor. And shonld the contingency sug- 
gested ever occur, the General Conference of the 


subject to the General Conference. He only ex- 
ercises the power he has received. Now has not 
that body the right, if they see just cause, to re-| 
quire him to send no more preachers to Canada, | 
to Oregon, to Florida, or even to Georgia ? or, what | 


all under his superintendence to the free States ? | 
Or ure there some portions of the world they must | 
occupy, whatever the circumstances? portions 
where they must send and maintain preachers, | 
whether there “be quiet and willing hearers” or | 
not ? 

The truth is, the General Conference possesses | 
discretionary power to direct in this matter, and | 
every man who fills the Episcopal chair feels bound | 
to follow their direction, whether expressed or | 
implied in their acts. This is Methodism; it is as. 
it ought to be. ‘To deny the General Conference, | 
and thereby to deny the Bishops’ power to direct 
in this matter, is to resolve the travelling connec- 
tion into its original elements, and give back to) 
each member of that connection the right of choos- 
ing his own field of labor, which right he surren-_ 
dered in joining the itineraney. It is in the exer- | 
cise of this power that the General Conference fixes | 
the boundaries of the Annual Conferences, deter- | 
mines the length of time that preachers may re-) 
main in any one place, and establishes and aban- | 
dons missions according to its best judgment. If 
this is contravening the ministerial commission, | 
then Methodism does it, and we are all guilty before | 
God. But we do vot believe it is. And such is | 
our coufidence in the wisdom and integrity of the 
General Conference, we feel safe in abiding by its | 
decisions. 
That our highly esteemed brother Adams knows | 
what Methodism is, and that he regards it a grand) 
scheine for the spread of scriptural holiness over’ 
the wide world, | have no doubt. Some of his_ 
remarks, therefore, in urging this objection to the | 
report of the Committee of nine, greatly surprised | 
me. Hear him:—* Does the Discipline provide | 
that the Geueral Conference may shut out the 
ministers of the M. FE. Church from a certain por- 
tion of these United States? Is it for that body to 
say that we shall not go every where preaching the 
ee Ifsuch a proceeding be in ac- 
cordance with the principles and genius of Meth- 
odism, I am desirous of knowing it immediately, for 
fam sure I should not long hold at the vote of 
any General Conference my liberty to go wherever | 
duty may seem to call me to gather souls into the 
kingdom of Christ.” 

What! does this good brother claim the right 
to go where he pleases, to go every where! Does he 
claim, as a Methodist itinerant, liberty to go to Can- 
ada, to England, or to the West Indies, to organ- 
ize societies in his own proper capacity, without the 
consent of the General Conterence ? It would seem 
so; yet I cannot believe he claims any such liberty. 
He must have been contemplating himself as an 
isolated, independent minister, a sort of Christ—-ian, 
subject to no conventional regulations whatever.— 
Regarded in this light, [ admit he has the right to 
go where he may see fit. But, as a Methodist 
itinerant, he has no such right. He has transfer- 
red the right of selecting his own field of labor to 
his brethren, in whose judgment he has implicit 
confidence. Should he ever sunder his connection 
with the church, and stand alone, the right to 
choose for himself will return to him again. I say 
I cannot believe he soberly claims the right he 
seems to contend for. This extract must be an 


Pa 


ebullition of excitement, an outbreak of a free 








we do; not excepting even some who have signed | Arabia Deserta of the moral world. 
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religion in his prayers, hath no religion at all. 
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It is, that it approves of the organization of a church, 


‘means certain. 
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M. E. Church would doubtless provide for the re-oc- 
cupancy of Southern a she might find it 
practicable, and stand justified in her conduct before 
an enlightened and Christian public. | 

In the mean time, should brethren wish to go South 
and preach the gospel and save souls after the sep- 
aration takes place, let them take their credentials 
and go in peace and join the Southern Church. For 
this the report erpress/y provides in the second resolu- 
tion. And should they see cause to return, they may’ 
do so. This is our policy with the Canada brethren, 
and the policy of Presbyterians and Calvinistic Con- 
gregationalists in this country, and this interchange 
1s kept up without disparagement to the parties. How, 
then, does this report infringe our commission. 

4. There is one more objection to this report urged 
by Northern men, which should not pass unnoticed. — 


pro-slavery in its character, cuts us off from direct ac- 
cess to slaveholders in our church action, thus retard- 
ing emancipation, Not to dwell upon the fact, that 
this objection is particularly urged by those who have 
vehemently opposed church action upon the subject, I 
hasten to reply, 
_ Lst. That the new organization will be pro-slavery, 
13 unquestionable. The structure itself cannot be bet- 
ter than the materials of which it is composed, and 
these are pro-slavery, or separation had never been | 
named, 
2d. That the report gives no such approval. It pro- | 
ceeds upon the fact asserted by the South, that a 
new organization was to take place, and no more ap- 











’ proves of such organization than the provisions made | 


divine mercy through the atonement for the eal- | 
vation of sinners, approves of their sins. This was | 
made to mitigate the results of sin, which God fore- | 
saw would be committed, and this report was adopted 
to prevent the bad results of separation. Its import 
in this respect is to be regarded precisely as though 
the separation had taken place, and the General Con- 
ference had instructed the Bishops not to send min- 
isters within the bounds of the new church. 

3d. The separation of course will place slavehold- 
ers beyond our jurisdiction. But what has our juris- 
diction done toward abolishing slavery, for the last 
thirty years, up to the recent Genera] Conference ? 
Absolutely ating. It has not even resisted its en- 
croachments. Slavery has spread itself througl: the 
ministry and membership, with scarcely a single 
check, till in its ambition for Christian respectability 
it forced itself even to the high seat of the Episcopa- 
cy, and demanded the recognition of its claims as just 
and right. Jurisdiction exercised with no more effic- 


iency than this is not worth retaining, and that it will |’ 


be employed to better purpose if retained is by no. 


With these remarks, I submit to the candid reader 
to say whether the Northern, particularly the New 
England delegates, in voting for the report of the 
Committee of Nine, acted the unwise, unconstitution- 
al, unscriptural, anomalous, and shocking part charged 
upon them? Are they guilty or not guilty? Observe 
the question is not, whether that report is the best 
that could have been prepared ; this is not assumed. 
But whether, such as it is, New England delegates 
ought to have gone against it? And in rendering 
the verdict, brethren must not fix their eye on mere 
abstractions with which that report seems to conflict. 
They must look at the whole matter in a practical point 
of view, and in all its practical bearings. The cir- 
cumstances of the New England and some other Con- 
ferences, in respect to slavery, should not be lost sight 
of. The vigorous efforts making by numerous sects, 
and many of no sects, to disparage and annihilate 
all churches in any way connected with the system, 
the littleness of our success in our operations against 
it in the church, the certainty that unless the South 
should separate, or the church should take more de- 
cisive action than she had done, there could be no 
hope of our continued unity and success in the church, 
the unyielding demands of the South, together with 
the unequivocal assurances of her delegates that they 
could not subsist and prosecute the work in that sec- 
tion if they abated one iota of their demands, and 
withal, the rapid spread of high-toned anti-slavery sen- 
timents and sympathies in the North, are but a tithe 
of the facts relating to the question, and yet these 
alone, duly appreciated, cannot fail to secure a ver- 
dict in favor of our action. Numerous Conferences 
had memorialized the General Conference to rid the 





church in some way from all connection with the 
great evil of slavery. They had done this sincerely 
and devoutly, not only because it is a great evil per 
se, but because it greatly impeaches the church and 





embarasses the work of God all over the country.— 
But the Conference did not begin to think of taking 
any action to this effect. The declaration from the | 
South suggested a way of effecting this object, with- | 
out direct General Conference action. What ought 
the General Conference to have done? Should they 
have said to the South, You must not go? What ob- 
ject was to be gained by this? They have been in| 
collision with the North these forty years, insomuch 
that the wisest and best men of the church, such as 





Bishop George and Dr. Fisk, have at times thought a 
separation highly desirable. Was there any prospect | 
of a more amicable state of things than there has | 
been? AsI have already said, anti-slavery is every | 
where advancing, and so long as slaveholders occupy | 
the place in the holy ministry and membership they | 
now do, not of necessity but of choice, and that for gain, | 
will the Conferences in the free States be inactive ? | 
Brethren of the Middle States may hope so, but if we 
do not entirely misapprehend Northern feelings upon 
the subject, the next General Conference will receive 

ten times the number of petitions that has ever been | 
presented to a General Conference before. A writer | 
in the Christian Advocate of last week [Rev. Henry 
Smith] seems to think, because duellists and pugilisis | 
make peace, drink healths, shake hands, and part in| 
friendship, after they have fought and bruised each 
other about nothing, the abolitionists and slaveholders 
ought to shake hands, and thus he would have us 

settle our difficulties and preserve the unity of the | 
church. But I dissent. If our controversy were for 

“fun,” or in adherence to a miserable law of honor, 
so called, as in the cases he cites, I would agree with | 
him. But here is a great matter between us, viz., | 
whether the professed ministers of the Lord Jesus | 
Christ, and the members of his mystical body, shall, | 
or shall not, let the oppressed go free. We say they | 
must. We insist on it; we cannot give it up; and, 
when we cease to plead and labor for it, in all Scrip- 
tural and reasonable ways, and become reconciled to. 
the accursed thing, then we will shake hands in token | 
of peace and Christian fellowship over the crushed | 
and bleeding eighty thousands of our own church mem- | 
bers, who are holden as “ chattels” personal in the | 
hands of their owners,—and not before. Talk about | 
peace inthe church, while the great law of God ie | 
infracted, and slavery holds her throne among our 
holy things! God forbid! Why, then, hold on to the 
South? Why not let them go and sanctify their own 
sins as best they may, and throw off the dreadful re- 
sponsibility of winking at their conduct? Should the 
members of the General Conference have yielded to 
their wishes, and taken off the suspension from Bishop | 
Andrew and Mr. Harding? Or should they have 
done, as they really did, exert themselves to their utmost 
to conciliate them, without the abandonment of sacred 
principle ; and when they found it impossible, take 
recautionary measures to make the separation as 
vie ate to the whole church as practicable? Though 
the Providence Conference has branded the report 
with their reprobation, and one of the delegates of the 
New England Conference has gratuitously made his 
humble confession, and entered the lists against it, [ be- 
lieve New England Methodists as a whole thank God it 
was ever conceived. Its effect is what we anticipated, — 
the almost entire suspension of radico-abolitionism, 
and the consolidation of our churches in one grand, 
harmonious phalanx. Let the South be conciliated by 
the compliance of the church with her wishes, and the 
storm will return upon us with redoubled fury. 

I had thought of remarking upon another point, 
but I forbear. My object in this communication is 
not to provoke controversy with brethren I love, but 
to give whatI believe to be a just view of the sub- 
ject. And I submit it to the press with the more con- 
fidence from the fact that it has the sanction of an elder 
brother, a delegate to the last General Conference, 
whose judgment is to be respected. If the sentiments 
advanced prove to be erroneous, [ shall ho!d myself 
as free to retract them as I am confident of their cor- 
rectness ; and in the mean time shall not cease to pray 
that New England Methodists, however they may 
differ about minor questions, may be united, firm, val- 
iant, UNCOMPROMISING, indefatigable, and every way 
joy OA their immortal Wesley, and of the character 

m. 


a * i J. Porter. 
orcester, Nov. 15, 1844. 





DEDICATION AT CHESTERFIELD, N. H. 


Mr. Editor,—The new and beautiful church, built 
for the use of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
place, was dedicated to the triune God, Nov. Gth. A 
very appropriate sermon was preached on the occasion 
from Col, i. 28, by Br. B. R. Hoyt, P. E. The assist- 
ing brethren also, in their part of the services, did 
honor to themselves, as well as to the cause of God. 
We have never witnessed a more attentive and order- 
ly assembly than on that occasion, considering the 
large number in attendance. Our house, though not 





large, is neat, well planned, and very pleasantly located 


on an eminence in the Centre Village, near the old 
church. And we take pleasure in saying to our 
brethren who would like to know concerning it, that 
we have no debt remaining to be settled at some 
future day. Our brethren and friends enterprised 
this work spiritedly, and accomplished what they took 
in hand. There are certain embarrassments under 
which we labor, peculiar to this place, yet we are 
looking and praying for the outpouring of the Spirit 
of the Lord. We solicit a special interest in the 
prayers of the church, that this place may become as 
noted for its piety as it has been, and is, for its wicked- 
ness. May the Lord “ hasten it in his time.” 
Joun Jones. 
Chesterfield, N. H., Nov. 20th, 1844, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE. 


We give this week the substance of Prof. Emory’s 
article on the unconstitutionality of the “ plan of di- 
vision.” It will supersede the necessity of much that 
we might otherwise have to say in reply to the article 
of our esteemed brother Porter. We offer a few re- 
marks, however, on a couple of his positions. 

The first question simply is, does the “ plan” amount 
to a division of the Church? We admit all that brother 
Porter says about the design of the committee merely 
to meet an “ emergency,” their avoidance of the word 
“division,” &c. We believe them good men, but 
that in the excitement of the moment, and their eager- 
ness to mitigate prospective evils, they actually made 
a plan of division obnoxious to the constitutional ob- 
jections which would apply to any other plan, how- 
ever more express its terms might be. Look at it a 
moment. 

An unconstitutional division of the church need 
not be local, breaking it up into parts geographical- 
ly distinct. A plan, dividing, for instance, all our 
colored members from the main body, or all the poor 
among us, having property under a certain amount, 
would be equally unconstitutional with a local division. 
The only way, in fine, in which we can constitution- 
ally abandon or separate from the church any of its 
members, is by trial and erpulsion, except in missions. 
It was decided in the Canada case, that we had a right 
to withdraw from missions, but the point was fully dis- 
cussed, and fully settled in that case, that we could in 
no other instance cut off a portion of the church, ex- 
cept as above said, by trial, &c. Now, with this pre- 
iimitiary view, does the General Conference plan di- 
vide, or cut off from the main body, any portion of its 
members, by any other process than trial, &c.? 


1. The plan provides that minorities on the line, in 
cases where the majority vote to go with the South, 
and all in the interior of the South shall go with “ the 
church South.” The report of the Providence Confer- 
ence speaks thus of it:— 


It will be perceived, that by the First Article, mi- 
norities, however large, in societies on the line of di- 
vision, are deprived of all right of determining to 
what section of the church they shall pertain. If, for 
instance, a church so situated should include 300 
members, 200 of whom should vote to adhere to the 
southern division, the remaining 100, though consci- 
entiously opposed to such a determination, have no 
right to continue (however peacefully) their relation to 
the northern section, unless it be by personally remov- 
ing beyond the line. Should they quietly withdraw 
from the majority, and erect a separate place of wor- 
ship in another part of the town, we are absolutely in- 
terdicted from organizing them into “churches or so- 
cieties,” and from “ exercising any pastoral oversight” 
among them, and this interdiction extends not merely 
through a temporary period of agitation, but is per- 
petual. Such minorities are therefore compelled to 
sacrifice their conscientious convictions, or withdraw 
to other denominations, or form a new Methodist 
Church to be disowned by both parties. 

Through unfortunate circumstances a new Christian 
body arises in the South—for such the southern church 
must in fact be; on its northern border majorities of 
many of our own churches voluntarily enter it, but 
hundreds and thousands of our members may remain 
there who contemplate it with scrupulous objections. 
Have we the right, without their vote or voice, to defy 
their scruples, and deliberately consign them over to 
this new sect, or disown them as a part of our own ? 


| Many of them may have been members of our church 


for years, they and their fathers may have built our 
chapels, seminaries and colleges ; their sympathies as 
well as their moral principles respecting slavery, may 
bind them tous. Does the New Testament prescription 
of ministerial powers authorize us as a body of clergy- 
men to sacrifice them under these circumstances, to 
virtually compel them, without trial or charge, out of 
the church of their choice and of their fathers ? 


Now we put it to the common sense of the reader, 
Does not the “plan” provide for the removal or divis- 
ion of these portions of the church—these minorities 
from the main body, and that too without their consent, 


_ nay, against it? whereas in the Canada case, where 


both parties desired a division, it was delibegately de- 
cided that it could not be effected, and it was given 
up in despair, until Dr. Emory hit upon the considera- 
tion that it could be done in view of their being in 
a missionary relation to the church. “It was on this 
principle alone,” says Dr. Bangs (Hist. of Meth.) in 
italics, “ that the agreement was based.” 

Let it not be replied that the Genera] Conference 
does not cut them off, but merely provides a plan by 
which the majorities can do it. What man will risk 


| his reputation for candor on this miserable evasion ? 


Have majorities any constitutional, any conventional, 
or any inherent right to do it? Does not the General 
Conference provide not only the process but the 
power ? Would the majorities have had it without that 
provision? And can the General Conference be re- 
lieved from the charge because the practical initiative 
is left in the hands of the majority where the General 
Conference itself has put it? or because it is left to 
a contingency dependent upon the majority and utterly 
beyond the control of the minority? Take an illus- 
tration: 

A colored man, say, resides in Boston who has nine 
sons, all living in his family, six of whom have attained 
their majority and can therefore dispose of themselves , 
but the other three are in their minority, having claims 
for parental protection, and being under the legal pa- 
rental control. Suppose, too, that the laws made it 
obligatory on the parent to retain and previde for these 
minors under his own roof, except in one case, viz., 
when they should be proved before a proper court to 
be guilty of certain crimes. A slave dealer visits the 
city and becomes acquainted with the family. He se- 
duces the six sons by tempting considerations to con- 
sent to remove to the South and become his property. 
He wishes the three minors also, but they stoutly re- 
fuse. He applies with tempting considerations to the 
parent. The latter replies, “Sir, [ have no right to 
divide these three children in their minority from my 
family, but the six who have attained their majority 
ean do as they please. Nevertheless I tell you what 
I will do, Itis this. I will make a written contract 
with you, declaring my consent to the departure of the 
six provided they insist on going, and declaring fur- 
ther that the six thus insisting, (though on no other 
condition,) the three shall also go, or at least [ will turn 
them out of house and home—they shall not pertain 
to ine if they will not to you.” 


Remember now that the supposed law in the case 
was not merely that the parent should not sell his 
minor children into slavery, but that he should not 
exclude or divide them from his family. Does he now, 
by carrying out this contract, break the law, whether 
they choose to go, with the six into slavery, or set up for 
themselves, or starve in the highways? The question 
is simply about the law; does he break it? {t would 
be preposterous to deny it. Suppose these minors 
should prosecute him before a civil court for excluding 
them from the parental home, and he should defend 
himself by saying, “ Please your honor and gentlemen 
of the jury Iafid not exclude these children from my 


' 


firms the fact that Canada was separated from us, with- 


house or send them into slavery. I merely contracted 
that if the majority went they should go also. It was 
not I that did it, therefore, it was the majority.” Would 
he be heeded, or would the jury, with an exclamation 
of laughter or contempt, send him to prison ? 

Of course we apply this illustration to the question 
in hand, as analogical only in its logical bearings, and 
in these respects it appears to us unquestionably ana- 
logical and decisive. The law supposed does exist in 
our church ;(5 Restrictive Rule) we cannot exclude from 
the main body any portion, large or small, of our mem- 
bers except by judicial process; but here is a “ plan” for 
thrusting them out without tria) or charge. Let it not be 
said, we repeat, that it is contingent. This consideration 
has not the weight of a feather. We sweep it away 
at once by the single assertion, You have no right to 
do it contingently or non-contingently—you have no 
right to do it at all except only by trial and erpulsion. 
To us, then, it appears beyond controversy that so 
far as the minorities are concerned the Plan does un- 
constitutionally divide the church, and if this is true 
it is decisive of the question without a reference to 
the majorities. The above would be sufficient, but we 
go further. 

Secondly, not only in its bearing on the minorities 
is the plan thus unconstitutional, but in its general 
bearing also, by every consideration which would ren- 
der any other plan unconstitutional, Let the reader 
settle in his mind clearly an answer to this question, 
viz., Why is it unconstitutional at all for the General 
Conference to divide the church? Not because there is 
an express prohibition of such a measure, for there is 
none. The reason is presented in the following ex- 
tract from Dr. Bangs’ history of the Canada case. 


“When the subject first came up for consideration 
it was contended, and the committee to whom it was 
first referred so reported, which report was approved 
of by a vote of the General Conference, that we had 
no constitutional right to set off the brethren in Upper 
Canada as an independent body, because the terms of 
the compact by which we existed as a General Confer- 
ence made it obligatory on us, as a delegated body, to 
preserve the union entire, and not to break up the 
church into separate fragments. Hence, to grant the 
prayer of the memorialists, by a solemn act of legis- 
lation, would be giving sanction to a principle, and 
setting a precedent for future General Conferences, of 
a dangerous character—of such a character as might 
tend ultimately to the dissolution of the ecclesiastical 
body, which would be, in fact and form, contravening 
the very object for which we were constituted a dele- 
gated Conference, this object being a preservation, and 
not a destruction or dissolution of the union. These 
arguments appeared so forcible to the first committee, 
and to the Conference, that the idea of granting them 
a separate organization on the principle of abstract 
and independent legislation was abandoned as alto- 
gether indefensible, being contrary to the constitutional 
compact. 

But still feeling a desire to grant, in some way, that 
which the Canada brethren so earnestly requested, and 
for which they pleaded with so much zeal, and even 
with most pathetic appeals to our sympathies, it was 
suggested by a very intelligent member of the General 
Conference, the late Bishop Emory, that the preachers 
who went to Canada from the United States went in 
the first instance as missionaries, and that ever after- 
ward, whenever additional help was needed, Bishop 
Asbury and his successors asked for volunteers, not 
claiming the right to send them in the same authorita- 





tive manner in which they were sent to the different} 
parts of the United States and territories; hence it! 
followed that the compact between us and our brethren 
in Canada was altogether of a voluntary character—| 
we had offered them our services, and they had accept- 
ed them ; and therefore, as the time had arrived when | 
they were no longer willing to receive or accept ot 
our labors and superintendence, they had a perfect | 
right to request us to withdraw our services, and we} 
the same right to withhold them. | 
This presented the subject in a new and very clear | 
light, and it seemed perfectly compatible with our | 
powers as a delegated Conference, and with their priv- 
ileges as a part of the same body, thus connected by 
a voluntary and conditional compact, either expressed | 
or implied, to dissolve the connection subsisting be- 
tween us, without any dereliction of duty or forfeiture | 
of privilege on either part. Jt was on this principle | 
alone that the above agreement was based.”—Bangs’s | 
Hist. of the Meth. Church, pp. 390-392. 


The italics are Dr. Bangs’s. 


That is it cannot divide the church because it would | 
be contrary to the purposes of its constitution, which | 
are its preservation and promotion, not its division or| 
destruction, and because further it afforded a dangerous | 
precedent. Now do not these reasons apply in the | 
present case? We could not divide the church once, | 
when it was deemed desirable by both parties, because | 
it was contrary to the principles of our organization, 
and might be of dangerous influence in other cases. 
Is that liability obviated in the present instance? Not 
at all. You say to the world you would not divide the 
church of your own accord, but for as much as the 
South will go, you must make the best of it and provide 
for the division. And now if any section should here- 
after wish to be divided off, it need only reason thus: 
“ Forasmuch as the General Conference will not of its 
own accord provide for our division, we have need 
only to be determined, leaving no hope, and on the 
precedent of 1844 it can provide for us.” 


Before, it was afraid of promoting division by a pre- 
cedent, now it furnishes the precedent, with this differ- 
ence only, viz., that a motive for a more exasperated 
spirit is held out. In fine we see no principle that has 
heretofore been alleged against the right of the Gen- 
eral Conference to divide the church that does not ap- 
ply in this instance. In the language of the Provi- 
dence Conference Report we ask, does not the General 
Conference abet and virtually enact the division, while 
it acknowledges that it has no right to make it? Does 
it not virtually say to the dissatisfied portion of the 
church, You do the act; we will provide the process 
and legal sanctions? If it had fuli power to make the 
division could it do it more in fact and in detail than 
it does in the series of articles which it has enacted ? 
And does not its action herein transcend an acknow- 
ledged limitation of its powers ? 


Onr correspondent refers subsequently to the Can- 
ada case as an example, but, to our surprise, only af- 


out an allusion to the peculiarity of her position as a 
missionary field: ‘pon which principle alone,” says 
Dr. Bangs, “ that agreement was based.” Our quota- 
tions above on this fact will be a sufficient answer.— 
His remark that the Discipline provides against the 
“ evils” of bankruptcy, but does not therefore sanction 
bankruptcy, is a mere petitio principit. It assumes 
the point at issue. We admit that the desire of the 
committee was to “ prevent the evils” of division, but 
have proved that the import of their plan is to divide 
the church, and not merely to prevent the “ evils” of 
division. We soberly believe that by its oppressive 
bearings on minorities it will only exasperate these 
evils. 


We have thus examined the first position of Br. 
Porter’s article. His second is still less tenable. He 
will excuse the brevity and peremptoriness with which 
our limits compel us to speak on this point. His sec- 
ond position has reference to the rejection of the mi- 
norities on the Jine and all in the interior who may 
not wish to leave the general body. 


1. His first argument in justification of this course 
is, that we did so in regard to Canada; that minorities 
there remain to this day called Episcopal Methodists, 
who were unfavorable to that separation and whom 
we disown. We have two replies. 1. We explicitly 
deny the assertion. ‘The Canada Church was sepa- 
rated as an Episcopal Church; it subsequently and 
constitutionally (according to the sixth Restrictive rule) 
did away Episcopacy, and a minority who wished to 
continue it, withdrew ; thus this minority arose and not 
by the previous separation. 2. But if Br. P. were correct, 
still he passes over entirely the only principle upon 
which the separation took place, viz., the Missionary 
relation of Canada. This justified us in withdrawing 





from the minorities as well as majorities, and this 
“ alone,” says Dr. Bangs. 4 





ley’s manuscripts. So says the Wesleyan Methodist 


WESLEYAN JOURNAL. 


2. He asserts that Mr. Wesley organized our church 
against the wishes of minorities, who were thereby 
cut off. We have two replies here, also. 1. We 
again deny the assertion. The organization was at- 
tended with no such dissatisfaction. (See Emory’s 
Defence of our Fathers.) 2. That if it were true, 
still it was not analogous. The Methodist societies 
were not before that event an organized church ; they 
stood in a vague relation to the Church of England, 
which had been dissolved by the Revolution, and left 
them afloat with no definite connections. There were 
no prescriptive rights infringed by that organization, for 
the reception or removal of members was entirely in 
the hands of the preacher. He was judge and jury. 
But now we are a distinct church; we have statute 
law providing for the removal of members, (Dis. I. 
chap. ii. sec. 7,) and constitutional Jaw guarantying 
the inviolability of the statute law, (Restrictive rule 
5;) and yet in defiance of both we cast them off! 

3. He argues that Southern prejudices would not 
allow our preachers to minister to these minorities.— 
This is yet to be ascertained. If true, the necessity 
of the case would have been a sufficient rule without 
an unconstitutional statute to strengthen it. If they 
might find preachers among themselves who could 
take care of them better without than with a relation 
to the old church, they should have been left to judge 
of the fact for themselves, and not be deprived their 
rights to convince them of it. 

4. But Southern preachers would invade our terri- 
tory as well as we theirs. Well, they have an 
inalienable right to do so. You might as well estab- 
lish again the old censorship of the press for fear that 
free discussion will] pervert mankind, as to protect your 
people thus by restricting the free range of this dis- 
cussion. But we do not believe in this imagined 
danger. Whatever might be the personal sympathy 
of many with the South, the idea that Northern 
churches will attach themselves to an organization 
branded by its connection with slavery, and this, too, 
against all their local ties and conveniences, for the 
sake of this sympathy, is an egregious miscalculation. 

5. Respecting the indefiniteness of the boundary line 
we have only to say, that however zigzag it may be, it 
will be real ; and we do not believe that it will be so 
irregular as supposed—the state of opinion in the South 
will fix it definitely, notwithstanding minorities. The 
idea of its being a moveable line we are sure would not 
be admitted for a moment by the South, or any civil or 
ecclesiastical court. 

6. It is alleged that some saw that the South would 
have temptations to break over the line, and this will 
relieve us! This is an appropriate motive for grave, 
religious legislators in enacting a solemn stipulation 
between two great Christian parties! This is all our 
reply to it. 

The other positions of our correspondent are 
of a similar character, but we know not that we 
can find time or room to examine them. It will 
depend upon the amount of articles on kindred 
subjects which may press upon us, One indugence, 
however, we claim, and that is, that we must not be 
expected to reply to any rejoinders. This would harrass 
our readers beyond all endurance, and we think that 
these points have become so far settled in the public | 
mind that much discussion is superfluous. It is 
unquestionable, from the discussions in the papers, that 
this “ Plan” is looked upon as replete with fundamental 
defects. It divides the church unconstitutionally, it | 
oppresses minorities in a manner totally inadmissible ; 
it forfeits, according to Southern men, their church 
property ; it divides the capital of the church funds, 
while it provides power in respect to the 6th restrictive 
rule only for the division of the proceeds; it author- | 
izes this division before the next General Conference, | 
without providing for the certification of the An- 
nual Conference votes, and thereby renders it impossi- 
ble; (see Mr. Emory’s article this week,) and it in- 
fringes the ministerial commissicn. We deem a sep- 
aration of the church inevitable, and would not ob- 
struct it in the present instance but for the hope that 
this “ Plan” might be revised and amended. We do 
entertain this hope, and it grows stronger with every 
arrival of news from the South. 





BISHOP SOULE’S LETTER TO BISHOP 
ANDREW. 

We give this week an extraordinary letter from Bishop 
Soule, inviting Bishop Andrew to attend the Virginia 
Conference, &c. We again most emphatically call 
the attention of the whole church to this remarkable 
proceeding. The representatives of the church, in 
General Conference assembled, passed the following 
resolution respecting Bishop Andrew :— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Con- 
ference that he desist from the exercise of this office so 
long as this impediment remains. 

Bishop Soule, in defiance of this express decision of 
the representatives of the whole church, and in defi- 
ance of the arrangement of all his Episcopal col- 
leagues, has deliberately called upon Bishop Andrew 
to pursue a contrary course. We would not speak 
evil of the ruler of God’s people; but, as an organ of 
the church, we feel called upon to advertise it of this 
conduct of its public servant. A Bishop is made lia- 
ble to trial and expulsion for improper conduct. We 
know of no conduct that can more justly be referred to 
this category than the present instance. It is con- 
tumely of the sentiments of his constituents, it is a 
usurpation of authority in contravention of the ordi- 
nance of the General Conference, it is an example that 
cannot fail to exasperate deeply our unfortunate strifes, 
it is an Episcopal assumption at whigh all our enemies 
will point as proof of their charges of despotism in our 
church governinent, it is a precedent which if connived 
at by the church, might be fraught with future evils to 
its rights. If these considerations do not constitute it 
a most flagrant instance of “improper conduct,” we 
know not what can; and if such of the leading men 
of the church to whom she is wont to look for her de- 
fence do not immediately do what they can to put an 
arrest on this astonishing conduct, she wil] have rea- 
son to blush among her sister sects of the land. We 
are glad to hear the Western Christian Advocate 
speak out on the matter. 





Rumrorp Cracuit, Me.—Rev. Jonathan Fairbank 
writes, Nov. 23:—Permit me to say that the Lord is 
with us on Rumford Circuit. The church has been 
much quickened and revived since our camp-meeting, 
some few backsliders reclaimed, and God is present 
to bless and save with full salvation. Our meetings 
are well attended, our prospects are brightening, and 
I rejoice in the work before me. 





Litrtetox, N. H.—Rev. J. 8. Loveland writes :— 
Br. Stevens,—You may say to the friends of Zion, 
that the Lord is still with us, Notwithstanding the 
unparalleled spiritual death of the last year, we were 
favored with a most gracious outpouring of God’s 
spirit. Not far from twenty passed from death to life. 
About the same number have been converted since 
conference, and the prospect is, that more will be. We 
have no thrusts to make at “seceders,” but, praying 
God to bless them in their efforts to save souls, and 
deliver us from slavery, Millerism and the devil, are 
resolved to labor for the salvation of souls, 





Dr. WuitreHEap.—This writer, whose Memoir of 
Wesley, though rejected by the Wesleyans, has re- 
cently been presented to the American public as an 
authentic work, was turned out of the Wesleyan con- 
nection for a lack of fidelity as a trustee of Mr. Wes- 


EXTRAORDINARY LETTERS. 

Dr. Elliott thus speaks in the last Western Chris- 
tian Advocate respecting Bishop’s Soule’s letter to 
Bishop Andrew :— 

“ We publish this week from the Southern Christian 
Advocate two letters, one from Bishop Soule, dated 
Lebanon, O., September 26, 1844, and another from 
Bishop Andrew, dated Charleston, 8S. C., November 
4th, 1844. Bishop Soule has seen fit to do singly 
what the General Conference and college of Bishops 
decided should not be done. The acts of the General 
Conference are treated by Bishop Soule in a manner 
of which we have no example in any former period of 
our history. We must say, taking all together, the 
course and manner of doing it, are altogether ex- 
traordinary ; and we cannot, with our present light, 
view it in any other aspect, than as at issue with the 
proper and legitimate exercise of Methodist superin- 
tendency, and most certainly calculated to undermine 
our excellent and useful Episcopacy, in the true and 
legitimate exercise of its functions. Such is the light, 
at first sight, in which we are compelled to consider 
this astonishing epistle. At present, we omit further 
remarks, and pause for the purpose of careful consid- 
eration. The letter seems to have been designed as 
a private one by the writer.” 





Dr. Onin, appears in a long and able letter in the 
last Christian Advocate and Journal, against the possi- 
bility of compromise. We would refer our good brother 
who condemns, this week, the “one idea’’ of “no 
compromise,’’ to this eloquent article. Dr. Olin says: 


“ft will be perceived, that I would give credit to 
the declarations of the South. They are fixed in their 
position and cannot recede. But if they could and 
would meet us on some ground of compromise, such 
as has been proposed, it would not restore our peace 
and unity. There are large portions of the Northern 
Church which could not meet them then. Some of 
the Western Conferences, I infer, from the rejection of 
the General Conference plan, and it may be some of 
the central, might be able to enter upon such a com- 
promise, provided a way could be found of eager 
the obnoxious measures of that body. There are other 
conferences, however, which could not be partners to 
such an adjustment. What is proposed as the basis of 
union? That they who claim to have performed a 
solemn duty to the Church, in the decisions so offen- 
sive to the South, should make atonement by a volun- 
tary surrender of their jurisdiction in the premises, 
through all future time. Such a concession would 
follow retraction and repentance gracefully enough ; 
but I am wholly unable to perceive how it can be con- 
sistently made by those who rest the justification of 
their measures on both law and conscience, who have 
all along held that the Church intermeddles: not too 
much, but too little, with the perplexing cause of all 
our embarrassments; and that nothing less than the 
enforcement of the principles and regulations of the 
Discipline as it is, honestly and even strictly interpret- 
ed, can reconcile them to fellowship with the South. 
I sav nothing of the wisdom of these views, but the 
fact is notorious, that hundreds of ministers and my- 
riads of laymen—that many conferences, and respect- 
able minorities in many more — have for years avow- 
edly occupied and earnestly vindicated this position. 
They cannot recede from it without placing themselves 
in open conflict with all their former principles. I 
verily believe they could not meet their brethren on 
the basis of the proposed compromise, without bringing ; 
upon large portions of the Church the most deplorable 
disasters. The North, then, is not likely, under any 
circumstances, to revoke the measures adopted by the 
General Conference. No plan of compromise will be 
listened to by the South, of which such a reversal does 
not form a leading feature. If, however, these appa- 
rently insuperable obstacles shall be overcome, the 
conditions of the compromise itself will, in the present 
state of public opinion, present others no less formida- 
ble to the extreme Northern and Eastern conferences. 
I am left then to the sorrowful but irresistible conclu- 
sion, that without some great and improbable revolu- 
tion in public sentiment among us, division in some 
form, and on some conditions, is unavoidable. This 
was the conviction mournfully but almost unanimously 
entertained by the members of the General Confer- 
ence, and all the discussion and agitation which have 
since occurred, have not shed a ray of hope on the | 
gloomy prospect. They who are able to take more 
cheering views, will no doubt follow their better light. 
To me, however, it seems plain, that only one import- 
ant question of duty remains to be solved. How can 
the inevitable separation be effected with the least 
harm ? 





Newesury Bisiicat MaGazine, Nov., 1844, edited 
by Prof. W. M. Willett, Newbury, Vt. This is an 
excellent number, containing five well written articles, 
besides literary notices. 

I. “ Henry Thornton and his Compeers.”—This is a 
brief but interesting sketch of the character and 
labors of those noble wortbies, who were foremost in 
their exertions for the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
for West India Emancipation. 

II. Dr. Durbin’s Observutions in Europe.—Those 
who commence this article will not leave it till the 
whole is read ; it lucidly portrays the character of the 
Dr.’s work, which is already commenced by the Eng- 
lish press. The article will be alike interesting to 
those who have and have not read the book. 

Il. The Huguenots ; or the Protestant Religion in 
France.—Part 2d, chap. 2d.—This article is a contin- 
uation of an interesting series bearing the above title ; 
it describes the position and doings of the Huguenots 
after the siege of Rochelle in the time of Charles IX, 
and Henry III, 1574. * 

IV. The Nile and the Red Sea.—This is on the fa- 
cility of reaching India by the way of Alexandria, the 
Nile, and the Red Sea —the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into, and its influence upon, Egypt as a conse- 
quence. It also gives a history of the .&ncient Canal 
which connected the Nile and Red Sea, and says, 
“late arrivals bring us the cheering intelligence that 
a railroad is forthwith to be constructed between this 
river and sea.” 

V. The Fishermen of Galilee, —Part 2d, chap. 2d,— 
luminously describes the events recorded in the 
the Gth of Mark—the “desert place” to which the 
Savior with his disciples retired—the multitude fed— 
Christ walking on the sea. The writer evidently 
loves to linger around the sacred lake, and muse upon 
its soul-moving scenes, 

_ Then follows an excellent notice of our Quarterly 
Review, Methodist periodicals, and Methodist week- 
lies, D. R. 





Newsvry Seminary.—We have the catalogue of 
this institution, whose well earned reputation extends 
through New Englaad. It reports its total number of 
scholars at 335, of whom 143 were ladies. The fol- 
lowing are the faculty :— 

Rev. Clark T. Hinman, M. A., Principal, and 
Teacher of Greek, Mathematics and [ntellectual Sci- 
ence ; Rev. Harvey C. Wood, B. A., Teacher of Latin 
and Natural Science; George N. Abbot, J. W. 
Guernsey, Assistants during a part of the year; 
Miss Anna P. Frost, Preceptress, and Teacher of 
French and English Literature ; Miss Caroline J. Lane, 
Teacher of Italian, Spanish and the Ornamental 
Branches ; Mrs. Martha A. Hinman, Teacher of In- 
strumental Music; Charles P. Ticknor, Teacher of 
Penmanship. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Tracy has issued a very interesting 
pamphlet on the state of society in Western Africa, 
as formed by Paganism, Slavery, the Slave-'Trade and 
Piracy, and ou the remedial influence of Colonization 
and Missions. Marvin, Boston. 





Dr. Wartanp on Stavery.—We shall publish Dr. 
Wayland’s second letter next week, being too much 
crowded for it the present one. ‘The doctor proves 
slavery to be a moral evil. The argumentation is 
strong, the demonstration complete. ‘These letters are 
copied extensively, and have an insertion in a Southern 
paper. They will produce a sensation. 





Joun Q. Apvams presided at the late National Sab- 





Magazine, published in London, October, 1844. 


bath Convention at Baltimore. Bishop Waugh was 

















one of the Vice Presidents. 


Dn. Evtiorr.—We deem it peculiarly {,,, 
and providential, that this excellent, learned ,,,), 
ented man, is at the head of our official organ " ; 
great west. He evidently asks simply the dicta, 
his understanding and conscience, in regard ty 
course to be pursued in his difficult position, ang y, 
guide him in a manner at once so manly, benef 
and unswerving, as cannot fail to excite the admin 
of all good and enlightened men. Read his jn,, 
imous article in this week’s Herald, headed “ The} 
tor’s Abolitionism.” 


2, a 
I 





Dr. Winans, after a total silence, since the (, 
ral Conference has at last appeared in our chur}, 
troversy. In the South Western Christian Adyoc;), 
addresses two long letters to Dr. Bond, and reqy,, 
the latter to copy them into the Christian Aqj,,, 
and Journal. : 





Dr. Tomtinson.—The separatists in the sour)... 
are raising a storm about this distinguished tiny, », 
whom, no one among them has shown a more s¢), 
view of their true interests, conibined with a Chris 
spirit towards the north, 





Pror. M’Cuntocx has appeared in the last (, 
tian Advocate and Journal against Dr. Durbin’: 
of compromise. He takes precisely the position , 
the Herald assumed some weeks ago, asserting 
slavery is a moral question, that the church ou)», 
must take cognizance of it, and that any comp... 
in its favor would be a concession to it detrimen; 
disgraceful to the church. His letter is so at 


Dit wy 


eloquent that notwithstanding an excess of 1n21)-,, 


and educated men are falling into the wake ,).. 
great movement of the Christian world against s},,... 





Rev. Mr. Sunperzasp.—In giving the «9, 
of Mr. Sunderland to his Scottite brethren, we o,,». 
to mention that the cause was the enactment of , 
at their late General Conference, agains: , 
societies. P 





We shall insert the reply of Drs. Peck and De 
to Pres. Tomlinson next week. 





((F A protracted meeting will commence i: 
Methodist Chapel at Scituate Harbor, on the 11) 
December next, to be continued as long as cir 
stances will justify the effort. Will the bret 
come and help. B. Mors; 





Rev. James Dow.—Rev. N. H. Aspinwa!! »- 
us that this brother of the New Hampshire Cy: 
ence is sick at Derry, N. H., evidently in tle . 
stages of consumption. He has great peace ». 
God, although a great sufferer in body. 





Cornisu Frat, N. H.—Rev. S. Holman writes - 
I cannot forbear saying that our prospects are \ 
flattering for a glorious revival. There have been: 
converted and four reclaimed within two weeks. | 
congregations are large, and there are a large nur: 
under serious conviction. Pray for us, that the » 
may progress. 





Rev. Georee Lanpon will preach a sermon » 
take up a collection in behalf of the Female Bene 
lent Society, at North Russell St. Church, next & 
bath evening. Services commence at 7 o’clock. 





MONEY RECEIVED 
FOR NEW ENGLAND WESLEYAN EDUCATIO) > 
CIETY. 
From Lynn Wood End, by Rev. 8. A. Cushing 
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REV. ROBERT EMORY AGAINST TE. 
“PLAN,” &. 

Mr. Emory has acquired the reputation of be 
one of our first authorities on the polity and |aws 
the church. In the last Christian Advocate u 
Journal he attacks the “Plan of Separation” uni 
the heading “ The Plan of Separation Unconsi 
tional.” He presents four arguments against !t; ! 
first three are substantially a repetition of those i 
advanced by the Providence Conference. Ther 
briefly and in his own words these: 


1. By the first resolution, in case “ the Conferences \0 
slaveholding States find it necessary to unite in a dist 
clesiastical connection,” the interior charges have no vj! 
but are at once cut off from membership in the M. Ff. Civ 
This 1s a stretch of authority which the General ( oniere 
may not exercise itself, nor permit the Annual Conieren® 
atthe South to exercise, for it is forbidden to depr'' 
members of the privilege of trial and appeal It would 
affect the merit of this argument, if the question w«'e! 
submitted every where at the South, to primary meeting 
the members. ‘The decision of those meetings 's g!'¢! 
majorities, and if there be a solitary individual (and “e> 
from their own communications there are many) wlio * 
prefer not to separate from the M. E. Church, he is e!!'' 
to the protection of the General Conference. Nvy,'!' 
gument would still be valid, if it should even appesr '! 
end, that there is a perfect unanimity of sentiment and 0" 
among both the ministry and the membership at the Soo4~ 
For the General Conference could not have known | 
would be so, and has not made that contingency any p*" 
the conditions of the plan. According to that instrumie! 
more than four hundred thousand members may be *¢'*' 
from the M. E. Church, not by their consent, but at tie * 
of little more than thirteen hundred travelling preache's 

2. By this same resolution the General Conterence 
tempted to set a perpetual and impassable barrier tot’ 
E. Church on one side. No matter what changes the ™ 
ern Church may undergo in doctrine or discipline, (a “ 
important changes in the latter are already proposed.) * 
ing to this plan, “ the ministry of the M. BE. Church si” 
no wise attempt to organize churches or societies Wit!" — 
limits of the church South, nor shall they attemp! toe" 
any pastoral oversight therein.” Our relations to our Brits 
and Canadian brethren are not, as has been alleged. 9005 
cases. We have never surrendered any portion «! the“ 
unconditionally and perpetually, to either of those co 
tions. 

3. Resolutions three to eight inelusive, contemp!«te*'” 
fer of a portion of the capital of the Book Concern, 8!" 
the proposed alteration of the sixth restriction would ob) /" 
tify an appropriation of the produce. 


Prof. Emory’s fourth argument is original, and 
great practical value. We therefore give it wil” 
little abridgement : 





4. The same resolutions contemplate the consumsti\" 
such transfer before the session of another General (""" 
ence. But that cannot be legally effected, and for 1'° 
sons : First, it cannot be officially known till then 8)" 
there has been a constitutional concurrence in the pr’) 
alteration of the sixth restriction; and secondly, i!" 
be, the pro alteration cannot take effect until i! © 
proved, and till then'the present restriction is the !®" 
these are propositions of great practical importance, |! ' 
be more fully developed. ‘on 

First. It cannot be officially known till the next General” 
Serence whether there has been « constitutional cuncw? 
the proposed alteration of the sixth restriction. ‘Lhe Ot" 
Conference have directed the transfer to be made * he 
the Annual Conferences by a vote of three fourtiis of 8)" 
meinbers voting on the third resolution, shall have con’. 
in the recommendation to alter the sixth restrictive #0" 
But who is to decide whether the constitutional vote “© 
currence has been obtained? How is the acuer” © 
Conferences to be ascertained? From newspaper '¢!"), 
Who is authorized to sum up the votes and to annevl’ " 
result? One Conference may wish to postpone acti!” 
year ; another having acted, may wish the next year cyte 
its decision. Who is to decide whether the forme il xe 
“ thrown away its vote,” and on which side the latter 8)!” 


counted? ‘Ibis omission to provide some means! 8° | 


rove 


taining whether the recoimmendation has been duly ‘PP. 
by the Annual Conferences, can: ot be supplied until the! be 
General Conference, when their respective journals *" 
sent up, as usual. ‘The only cases, it is believed," “ 
this part of the proviso has been acted upon, occurred ra ‘of 
when there were two, the one relating to the Canada 
on the Book Concern, the other to the ratio of repre 
tion. In the latter case a change in the ratio W%8" Ate 
mended by the General Conference and approved by ye 


nual Conferences, so that the delegates for 1836 were electee , 


according to the new ratio. What method was prescr" 
this instance, for ascertaining whether the Annual ¢ ne 
ces had concurred, the writer is not apprised. But the set 
sure Was one so universally approved, that a waut . Phe for- 
larity (if there was any) was the less dangerous. 19 
mer case, though it was not so much an alteration * °° 
pension of a restriction which was recommended, ¥*) 
Pressly provided that the votes should be certified te nae 
Agents at New York, by the secretaries of the several Ant 
Conferences.* But in the present instance there 1s 4! 

for accuracy which has never existed before. sto 
alteration of a restrictive article is proposed ; 4" alter 


a | 
too, which, besides its collateral bearing on the ques”? | 


dividing the church, makes a large addition to the power; 
the General Conference. The ewer of that body one ¥ 


* Dr. Bange’s History M. &. Charch, vol. iv. p. % 
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suppose were ample enough at its first organization, but they 
have since been greatly increased, though the proportion of 
its numbers to the whole body of travelling preachers has 
been greatly diminished. At first, no change could be made 
in the restrictive articles unless it originated in the Annual 
Conferences and was approved by them all, but now it may be 
recommended either by the Annual Conferences or the Gen- 
eral Conference, and only requires the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the members of the former who may vote on it.— 
We are now asked to add to their vast powers this besides 
that they may appropriate the produce of the Book Concern 
and Chartered Fund to any purposes that may seem good to 
two-thirds of their number. That is to say, although the 
charter of the Chartered Fund forbids the appropriation of its 
produce to any other purpose than the benefit of the itinerant 
and superannuated preachers, their wives and cbildren, wid- 
ows and orphans, yet we are to authorize two-thirds of the 
General Conference to appropriate it to any purpose they may 
determine upon. Aad the Book Concern, too, that noble 
monument of the skill and foresight of our fathers in the min- 
istry, and of the sympathy of our brethren in the laity, reared 
only with the same benevolent design, is to be placed under 
the same arbitrary control ; so that, if corruption should ever 
spread so far, (a very improbable supposition, it is allowed,) 
and two thirds of the General Conference should combine for 
hat purpose, they might appropriate to themselves not only 
e produce, but, (as the alteration is interpreted in the reso- 
tions themselves,) the entire capital of the Book Concern, 
nd it would be no violation of this restriction. Surely it 
ught to be ascertained with great precision, that so import- 
at an alteration has been duly approved by the Annual Con- 
reaces, before it becomes the law of the church. And we 
epeat, there is no one now competent to decide it but the 
sxt General Conference. ’ 
o Sedadly. The other reason which was assigned why the 
proposed transfer could not be legally made before another 
General Conference, was, that even if it could be ascertained 
before then, that the Annual Conferences had concurred in 
the proposed alteration, still it cannot take effect tll it is 
duly approved, and till then the present restriction is the 
law. Let it be borne in mind that the question subinitted 
by the General Conference to the Annual Conferences is not 
whether another church shall be set off, nor whether, if one 
F is formed, a due proportion of the property shall be transfer- | 
red toit. All this has been carefully avoided. The naked | 
question submitted is, shall this clause be added to the sixth | 
restriction, namely, “and to such other purposes as may be 
determined upon by the votes of two-thirds of the members 
of the General Conference ?” in which case the whole would 
read. “ They shall not appropriate the produce of the Book 
Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to any purpose other 
than for the benefit of the travelling, supernuiperary, super- 
annuated and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, and 
children, and such other purposes as may be determined 
upon by the vote of two-thirds of the members of the Gen. 
eral Conference.’ Now it will hardly be pretended that this 


i 


: 





alteration can take effect before it is approved. ‘Till that 
time it is a dead letter, and the restriction, as it now stands, | 
must remain the law of the General Conference. ‘The last 
General Conference, therefure could not make an appropriation 
either © solutely or contingently,to any purpose but that spe- 
cified i: the present restriction. But it has actually made a 
contingent appropriation in violation of it. It is questionable | 
whether this action could be legalized even by the subsequent 
concurrence of the Annual Conferences; but now that their 
> approval has not been asked, it is necessarily null and void. 
It will be time enough for the General Conference to made 
appropriations to other purposes than those now allowed, 
when the Annual Conferences shall have approved the alter- 
ation. 

This action of the last General Conference is without a 
parallel in the history of the church. In the case of the Can- 
ada claims, already referred to, before the General Conference 
of 1832, the whole question of giving them a portion of the 

iy Book Concern was referred to the Annual Conferences.— 
Le: The chauge in the ratio of representation, also, was made 
without any violation of the restriction on that subject.— 

When the General Conference of 1832 met, the second re- 

striction was, ‘‘ They shall not allow of more than one repre- 

\ sentative for every five members of the Annual Conference, 
4 nor allow of aless number than one for every seven,”’ and 
: accordingly that body did not allow it. When it met in 1836, 
(a change having previously received the constitutional rec- 
ommendation of the General Conference of 1832, and the 
appreval of the Annual Conferences, the restriction was, 
- They shall not allow of more than one representative for 
every fourteen members of the Annual Conference, nor al- 
a low of a less number than one for every thirty,” &c., and ac- 
") cordingly that body did not allow it. But when the General 
7 Conference met in 1844, the sixth restriction was, “‘ They 
Sshall not appropriate the produce of the Book Concern, nor 
the Chartered Fund, to any purpose other than for the bene- 
t of the travelling, supernumerary, superannuated and worn- 
t preachers, their wives, widows, and children.” And yet 
that body directed their agents and commissioners, in a cer- 
tain contingency, to make an appropriation thereby forbidden. 
his, then, is the first instance in which a General Conference 
as attempted to overleap the restrictive articles ; and if the 
embers of the Annual Conferences would not have that im- 
portant instrument treated as a nullity, and the General Con- 
erence invested with supreme and irresponsible power, they 
pught to give a prompt and decisive rebuke to this first en- 
roachment. The conclusion, then, seems to the present 
writer irresistible, that these resolutions are utterly uncon- 
stitutional and of no validity, and that any separation from the 
church, or any transfer of property, will be as wholly unau- 
thorized, as if such resolutions had never been passed. 
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For the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


PROFESSOR M’CLINTOCK ON COMPRO- 
MISE. 


TO THE REV. DR. DURBIN. 


4 Dear Brother,—In the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
7% nal of October 16th, you propose a * Plan of Compro- 
mise,’ as a basis on which the question of slavery in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church may be settled. It 
does not go so far as some others that have been of- 
fered, and may, for that reason, as well as on account 
/ of the weight which is justly attached to your opinions, 
find acceptance in quarters where the others would be 
rejected. Believing that even your plan is both inex- 
pedient and unjust, I feel it to be my duty to state my 
9% objections to it, and hope you will excuse me for ad- 
_)% dressing my communication to yourself It is not ne- 
: cessary for me to express my high regard both for you 
far and the other distinguished brethren who have offered 
= these plans; and the reluctance which I feel, as a 
young man, in opposing those who are so much older 
and wiser than myself. You know it all. Even such 
feelings must yield, in times like these, to one's sense 

of duty. " 

As for the other propositions referred to, which offer 
to meet the demands of the South by sacrificing en- 
tirely our anti-slavery legislation, and leaving our dec- 
laration of the evil of slavery to stand alone as a mere 
brutum fulmen —a precept not to be practiced —a sort 
of Antinomian testimony that must not be allowed to 
bear hard against men guilty of the very evil which 

, we deprecate —I believe you are as Bom | opposed to 
ie them as lam. You said in the General Conference, 
> With a solemn earnestness that caused every heart in 
Weep the vast assembly to thrill with emotion, “I wish I 
could go to the bar of God with as clear a conscience 
in regard toevery other part of our legislation as our 
Wee action on slavery.” You wish still to preserve that 
clear witness of a good conscience, and would not, I 
am sure, run the risk of losing it, by seconding any 
measure that would remove from our discipline the no- 
ble rules on slavery which you then so nobly eulogiz- | 
ed. God grant that the whole Church may agree with 
you in this! It would, indeed, be a sad issue to the 
P< great conflict through which Methodism has just pass- 
a ed, if she should, in the very hour of victory, surren- 
aa der nearly all for which she fought. Nay, of the two, 
it would have been better to let Bishop Andrew pass 
uncensured, than to surrender the legislation of the 
Church on the subject of slavery at this period of our 
x history. We might have been freed from our slave- 
holding bishop in a few years, and taken good care 
never to have another; but from the consequences of 
4 so fatal a compromise as that now referred to, | can 
hardly believe that the Church would ever recover. 
If we can frame a bridge of expediency that will carry 
us thus far over the gulf that separates ys from the 
P most ultra of our Southern brethren, it will not be 
a hard to leap over the slight chasm that will remain. 
But as you do not, and cannot, favor this plan of com- 
poe and as my present business is with your own, 

3 shall proceed to state a few objections to it. 
Your scheme proposes, (1,) that no slaveholder, or 
(2,) abolitionist, shall be eligible to the episcopacy ; 
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and (3,) that there shall be no appeal to the General 
Conference in any case or question that may arise out 
of the subject of slavery, although the present section 
on slavery is to remain as the law of the Church. The 
object that you propose to accomplish is the peace of 
the Church. If it can be made to appear that this ob- 
ject cannot be thus attained, the inexpediency of your 
plan is demonstrated. To this I now proceed, only 
stopping by the way to remark in regard to the second 
part of your plan, that it would require the General 
Conference to use a sliding scale of opinions that would 
be very hard to manage. You are called an abolition- 
ist by many of the Southern men. They cannot split 
the hair, they tell us, that divides your sentiments from 
those of New England. 

The peace of the Church can only be secured by a 
compromise that will satisfy both parties. I can hard- 
ly believe that your plan will satisfy either. Not the 
South: for the almost unanimous declaration of our 
brethren there, is, that the question involved in the 
case of Bishop Andrew can never be yielded. I need 
not occupy space with quotations from the Southern 
papers in proof of this. The leaders of the Southern 
host must go in the face of all their declared convic- 
tions of right and duty, before they can relinquish the 
ground which they have taken on this point. Nor will 
‘t satisfy the North. New England has already spo- 
ken, and spoken plainly. She will adhere to the disci- 
pline as it is, and admit no compromise. The saga- 
cious editor of the Western Christian Advocate de- 
clares that he “cannot see how the General Confer- 
ence can transfer to the Annual Conferences any more 
than now belongs to them, or has been transferred to 
them in former times.” Even Kentucky and Missouri 
assure us that the Discipline shall not be touched. 
Can it be believed that three-fourths of the members 
of all the annual conferences will vote to remove that 
restriction which declares that no preacher shall be 
deprived of the right of appeal ? 

You suppose the peace of the Church to require that 
the “ whole question” of slavery should be excluded 
from the General Conference, and you believe that 
your plan will accomplish this exclusion. How? Do 
ay mean to prohibit the discussion of the subject in 
oe General Conference? I cannot believe you do. 

tis too late in the day to attempt this system of sup- 
Pressing freedom of thought and speech. How then 
will your plan of exclusion operate? Is there no way 
































of introducing this subject into the General Confer- 
ence other than by an appeal? Not one only, 
score. Petitions may be presented, and must 
upon, unless, indeed, as you ominously hint, our 
hurch action is made to correspond with that of the 
General Government, and a twenty-first rule is enact- 
ed by the General Conferenge. There would be a 
peace, then, with a vengeance. Propositions without 
number might be made, and must be discussed. To 
attempt at this day, when a great question of morality 
and religion, involving the character of the nation, is 
agitating all thinking minds, to keep that controversy 
out of a body constituted like the Methodist General 
Conference, would be as impracticable as it would be 
unwise. The truth has nothing to fear from discus- 
sion; and if divisions arise, even an apostle has told 
us, “there must needs be divisions among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest among 


With these views of the matter, I must regard your 
plan as inexpedient. Butevenif it could oa le shown 
to be so, there is an objection to it, in my mind, which 
far outweighs all considerations of expediency. It is 
wrong and unjust. Wrong, because it involves a con- 
cession to slavery on the part of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, at a time when, of all others, she should 
east make such concessions. The question of slavery 
is the question of this age. We may desire to escape 
it, but we cannot; and if we could, we must not. I 
know very well that you are deceived by none of the 
enormous fallacies prevalent in certain quarters in re- 
gard to the position which the Church should occupy 
on great moral questions. You do not believe that she 
is to see “great evils”’ overspreading the land, and 
fold her arms quietly because the civil government 
sanctions them. You do not believe, that in a country 
where every man is a lawmaker, he can shield himself 
from condemnation for supporting any such evil, by 
saying, “It is the law.’’ You do not believe in that 
miserable doctrine of non-interference, which, if push- 
ed to its legitimate results, would make the Church a 
bulwark of adamant, behind which all forms of evil 
might entrench themselves securely. And therefore 
you would retain our statutes on slavery in the Disci- 
pline. But why take away the right of appeal? There 
is no other answer, but that you may concede some- 
thing to the South. By that concession, you will di- 
minish immeasurably the value of the Church’s testi- 
mony against slavery. It will ‘*remain,”’ to be sure, 
as you say ; but it will be voz, et preterea nihil. The 
General Conference will say, in effect, to all pro-sla- 
very conferences that may exist in the Church, what- 
ever may be their —. ‘* We consider slavery a 
great evil, and wish you so to consider it, and to act 
accordingly; but if you do not, we have nothing further 
to say.’’ And this, too, in regard to a great moral 
evil; for such only, as you remarked in your speech 
in Bishop Andrew's case, is the Church laboring di- 
rectly to “extirpate.” 

But your plan would work injustice. Suppose a 
preacher in Virginia or South Carolina to consider 
himseif bound to enforce upon hs people the duty of 
seeking achange in the laws on the subject of slavery, 
or of teaching their slaves, in spite of those laws, how 
to read the word of God. He is brought up for trial 
at the Conference, pleads the example of an apostle, 
and asks, ‘* Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto [men] more than unto God, judge ye.” 
It is in vain. They suspend him from the ministry. 
Must this enormous iniquity meet with no rebuke? [f 
the man had committed any crime against the laws of 
God, he might have appealed to the highest judicatory 
of the Church, and would have been patiently listened 
to; but because he has been punished for duing right, 
he must have no redress! Take another case. The 
general rule forbids the “buying or selling of men, 
women, and children, with an intention to enslave 
them.’’ Suppose a preacher, finding that one of his 
members has gone to a slave market and bought slaves, 
or that he has set up one of his own slaves, perhaps a 
fellow-member of the Church of Christ, at public auc- 
tion, and sold him like a beast of burden, should bring 
the offender to trial. The annual conference condemns 
the preacher for mal-administration, and suspends him. 
Must he suff+r for his adherence to discipline, and the 
General Conference grant him no relief? Such cases 
might occur ; the time is douvtless coming when they 
wil. Should your plan be adopted, the Church could 
do nothing with them. 

I forbear to mention other difficulties that suggest 
themselves. The motives with which you have offer- 
ed your plan are most laudable. To secure the peace 
of the Church, is, indeed, a noble object. But your 
scheme will not secure it. And if it would, is it not 
possible, my dear brother, that peace, sweet as it is, 
may be bought too dear? It is an ill thing for man’s 
body to be diseased ; but better far that it should be 
racked with pain than lie in the still repose of mortifi- 
cation. When that supervenes, there is peace, indeed, 
but alas! it is but the forerunner of death. “It is a 
living peace that we should seek, and not a dead one.”’ 
The Church can never live, and be at peace with evil. 
Her mission is not, as some strangely suppose, merely 
to get men safely into the other world, but to drive the 
devil and all his works out of this. 

Your plan would tend, you say, tomake the “Church 
action correspond much more nearly to that of the 
General Government on this question.’’ God forbid 
thatitshould. The slippery ethics of politicians would 
ill become the Church of Christ. Compromise is a 
hazardous thing at best. Even in political matters it 
rarely works well in the long run; but in moral ques- 
tions it can never be right. To these there are but 
two sides; and no man can knowingly, and yet hon- 
estly, be on both at the same time. To compromise in 
morals is to sin. Lafayette once said, in regard to 
what he called the croakers of the juste milieu, that 
‘“‘if one of two men should declare that two and two 
make four, and another that two and two make six, 
your juste milieu man will step up with his compro- 
mise, and say, ‘ Messieurs, you are both wrong; two 
and two make five.’”’ 

Let us all, adhering to the old Methodist ground, 
that slavery is a sin, but that all slaveholders are not 
necessarily sinners, maintain the Discipline as it is, 
and we have nothing to fear. Let us sacrifice no prin- 
ciple to keep any man from seceding — North, South, 
East, or West; and the God of our fathers will be with 
us still. And it would be well for us, in these days of 
fear and trial, to remember the words of the Lord, by 
his prophet, ‘Say ye not, A confederacy, to all them 
to whom the people shall say, A confederacy, neither 
fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.”’ 

I am, dear brother, with the highest regard, 

Joun M’Cuintock, Jun. 

Dickinson College, Nov. 9, 1844. 





For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


“NO COMPROMISE.” 


Mr. Editor:—] have expressed surprise at what 
(though characteristic) appears to me the “one idea” 
policy, “no compromise.” Perhaps I am not under- 
stood ; if so I would explain. I neither wish for nor 
expect any compromise, demanded or conceded, that 
will, even by implication, sanction slavery. For this 
plain reason I could not vote to concur in the General 
Conference plan of division. Had I thus voted I think 
by this time I should feel the need of sume more able 
exculpatory effort than I am competent to put forth, to 
vindicate my claims to consistency, in maintaining the 
position “no compromise.” ‘To assert that there can 
be no accommodation with our southern brethren, by 
which our union as a church can be perpetuated, does 
appear to me an ungrateful and distrustful forestalling 
of Divine Providence, a palpable disregard of the 
teachings of history and experience, and a dishonor- 
able (not to use a stronger word) capitulation to our 
vaunting adversaries. 

What though some excited D. D.s at the South think 
and say there can be no compromise, and denounce us, 
and take ineasures to secure a realization of their pitiful 
croakings and forebodings, is not evidence rapidly accu- 
mulating that they are not the accredited representatives 
of the general Methodist sentiment at the South? that a 
deep and strong conviction of the necessity and expe- 
diency, or practicability, of continued union is being 
cherished, even by slaveholders? Is it not already 
demonstrated, or nearly so, that there can be no such 
division as was contemplated by the General Confer- 
ence? that whatever the Louisville Convention may 
do there will still be, (despite secession,) in the South, as 
well as the North, the M. E. Church? I do not un- 
dertake to speculate on any specific plan for adjusting 
our difficulties, nor am I prepared to endorse any of 
the plans now before the church, not at least without 
qualification. But what though no feasible plan has 
yet been discovered, is it wise, is it rational or pious to 
so soon take counsel of despair and say there can be 
“ no compromise ?” 

Are not “the treasures of knowledge ” still with the 
Head of the Church? “Is any thing too hard for the 
Lord?” Why this hot haste in deciding upon a mea- 
sure fraught with such momentous consequences to the 
religious and civil interests of the world? “It is good 
that we both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of 
the Lord.” Who can tell “by whom Jacob shall 
arise” Though mountains surround us, “and hell is 
close behind,” some commissioned Moses may yet 
stretch out the omnific rod and open for us a dry pas- 
sage through the sea of difficulty now before us. “A 
Daniel may yet come to judgment,” a Mordecai, or 
some mother in Israel, a Deborah or an Esther. Who 
will say the hope is delusive or groundless. O for 
faith in God, for patience, humility, love. 

Since writing the above the Christian Advocate has 
come to hand, containing Dr. Tomlinson’s communica- 
tion and Drs. Bangs’ and Peck’s reply. If I have had 
any doubts in regard to division I have none now. 
There will be no division of the M. E. Church. There 
may be, (and there may not be,) secession, limited and 
feeble, but the question of division I regard as settled. 
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to pause; a few may venture the 
fatal plunge, but already the premonition of peril and 
ruin is being shouted in the van, a retreat is sounded, 
and the mad project of secession ma yet be aban- 
doned. Our necessity may be God’s opportunity. 
When the church shall generally feel that necessity, 
and humble herself before God in mighty supplication 
and prayer, then He who may have seemed to sleep, 
unobservant of our fears and struggles, will interpose 
his tempest stilling voice, the waves shall cease their 
raging, and our beloved ship, lightened of some profit- 
less freight, beneath brighter skies, and wafted by 
pleasant gales, speed onward to the accomplishment 
of her “highly augured destiny,” the salvation of the 
world. J. B. HusTep. 
Lynn, Nov. 21, 1844, 


If Br. Husted means by compromise merely recon- 
ciliation, it might be possible, simply by the South 
abiding by the constitution of the church. If he uses 
the term, however, in its most common and most legit- 
imate sense, as all to whom he refers have used it, viz., 
to mean reconciliation by mutual concessions, we be- 
lieve it to be impossible in this case, for there is no 
concession which can be imagined satisfactory to the 
South that can be made by the North. It is enough, 
however, that our estimable correspondent agrees with 
us all, that no compromise can be made on the plans 
yet proposed. This of course is all that is meant by 
the general phrase, “ no compromise.” 





For Zion’s Herald ana Wesleyan Journal. 


SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT—N. E. CON- 


FERENCE. 


Mr. Editor:—Having accomplished my first tour 
around the District, it may not be unacceptable to 
your readers to see some account of our general state 
and prospects ; and hence I have concluded to say a 
few things about our Zion in these parts. 

The state of religion among us, as to holiness and 
spirituality, is to some extent low and sluggish, owing 
greatly to excitements not truly religious; yet other 
portions of the work are prosperous, and the members 
are living for holiness and glory, which is the genius 
of the gospel and of Methodism; and all are in an im- 
proving state. Our ranks are pretty well supplied 
with a portion that feel Christ “working in them 
mightily ;” this is the true energy that will work to 
the pulling down of strongholds that sin and Satan 
have reared against the tide of gospel influence. We 
have on the district a number of revivals, in which 
many have been born into the kingdom of God. Our 
camp-meeting gave rise to many efforts of a higher 
character than had been put forth before. It was one 
of the most orderly, heavenly, sanctifying times that 
we ever saw, all things considered. 

Harmony and peace prevail among us in an enlarged 
degree‘ we have no dissensions, animosities or com- 
plaints among us; butall arecalmly confident that Meth- 
odism, as enjoyed by us, is destined, under God, not only 
to live, but to flourish and spread abroad a savor of holy 
influence for the healing of the nations. Our holy doc- 
trines, our excellent Discipline, our useful institutions, 
were never better loved, prized and cherished, than at 
the present time. Thank God for peace and harmony, 
and good will, for they are the foundation of every 
good work 

The preachers on the district are happy with their 
flocks, and their flocks happy with them, The cor- 
diality with which I, as their Presiding Elder, have 
been received by them and their people, has served 
greatly to endear them to me as brethren beloved.— 
Their labors are abundant, faithful and well received. 
With such a band of brethren I am happy to live, 
labor and die, as God may call. 

The local ministry are faithfully united as a general 
thing in helping on the good work, and filling up the 
places where the travelling ministers cannot supply ; 
their work is appreciated, and their labors are both ac- 
ceptable and useful: we wish more of them were wil- 
ling to go into the regular itinerant work, and devote 
themselves entirely to the ministry, for additional lab- 
orers are needed. 

Ministerial support in this section of the work is of 
a very respectable character; the people here are far 
from adopting the policy that ministerial poverty and 
success go best together—they are for making their 
preachers share with them in a competent support. I 
believe taking all things into the account, the preach- 
ers are as well supported on this district as on any 
district in the Conference; and the people show a 
commendable willingness to provide well for their 
ministers: if an opposite impression has been received, 
[ take this opportunity to pronounce it unjust. 

Sabbath Schools are doing well, but not so well as 
they should. ‘There is not a place on the district but 
what the interests of this institution are looked after 
with great desire for its prosperity. The preachers 
observe the rules on this subject. 

The Missionary and Bible cause have been intro- 
duced in every Quarterly Conference on the district, 
without one dissenting voice to their being heard 
and acted upon. Our people feel for the heathen, and 
are willing to feel in their povkets and give such 
things as they need, viz., the means to supply them 
with missionaries and Bibles, 

The feeling of other denominations toward us is 
rather of a singular character. They choose to stand 
aloof from us, and give the impression that we are 
fanatical, touching religious excitements; many of 
them, with a very few honorable exceptions, stand op- 
posed to revivals, under the head of excitements, and 
retain their congregations by means of its being un- 
derstood that they are opposed to religious excilements, 
as though religion of an apostolic stamp could be pro- 
moted without excitements, i. e. without sinners being 
awakened and aroused to action in view of their own 
salvation. And yet these very churches and pastors 
are ready and use every exertion to get persons into 
their churches that have professed conversion among 
us, however much excitement there may have been, 
thereby approving of revivals among us in the most 
substantial manner possible—but after all will oppose 
revivals by opposing what is called ercitements,—and 
wherefore? Because it is the only way to retain the 
great proud sinners that are opposed to the exercises 
of the publican and the prodigal. Let me here say, 
as a closing remark on this point, that the ministry that 
does not recognize, depend and aim to promote revi- 
vals of religion, is not of God, however much ortho- 
dory in other respects there may be. Revivals--we 
go for revivals, come principalities or powers, come 
weal or wo, come life or death, come good report or 
evil report, come what will, we lift up our banner in 
God’s name for REVIVALS. 

Our prospects for success are very flattering ; for 
in the Lord’s name we have the victory, and our cause 
is onward—and the mighty working of Christ shall 
make it burn its way till the darkness shall turn to day, 
and “ the light of the moon become as the light of the 
sun, and the light of the sun as the light of seven 
days.” a 

This district is 1 believe the largest in all New 
England, both in territory and number of Sabbath 
preaching places. I have had the privilege of preach- 
ing to between fifty and sixty different congregations 
during my first quarterly visitations. I have usually 
preached five or six times in a week, beside the love- 
feast and Quarterly Conference occasions; and, by 
the blessing of God, I have had strength for my labor, 
and about labor enough for my strength; but thank 
God “all is well”—yet we hope for better times and 
greater displays of grace and glory. 

We have the aged among us that know what the 
burden and heat of the day was, as well as the morn- 
ing trial and the prospects of the evening of the day. 
They stand yet “as iron pillars strong.” I am this day, 
while writing this, within a few steps of the place that 
gave birth to two of our early warriors in the holy minis- 
try, viz., Rev. I. Bonney and Rev. A. Kent: God bless 
them and all that were associated with their early min- 
istry. 

"Dctunt, pray for the enlargement of the kingdom 
of Christ in ull these regions, giving God the glory. 

Westfield, Nov. 12, 1844. A. D. SarGEant. 





Satem, N. H.—Rev. J. Perkins writes, Nov. 18:— 
As I write on business, permit me just to say, that 
Concord District is remembered of the Lord, for good. 
Good revivals of religion are realized at several of the 
appointments. The preachers, and many of the mem- 
bers, are well in the work of reformation. We calcu- 
late on a glorious harvest of souls the coming winter. 
The delusions that have distracted many in this part 
of the work, are, to some extent, I trust, — 
away, and our people are returning to gospel order. 
hope they will not be so easily carried away, in future, 
with every wind of doctrine. I have been highly 
gratified with the long editorials in the Herald on 
division, &c. I think all the preachers on this dis- 
trict take the ground that you do in relation to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Also I am pleased with 
Br. Adams’ letter to Drs. B. and D., and I think they 
ought to recall their compromise. Let us have and 
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A NEW SEMINARY. 


The committee appointed by the N. H. Conference, 
at its last session, to locate a seminary within the 
bounds of said Conference, have attended to their duty, 
and, by the direction of Conference, publish the fol- 
lowing as the result. 

They have voted to locate the seminary at North- 
field, N. H., on the following conditions, viz:— 

1. “Resolved, That the trustees of said institution 
shall be appointed by the New Hampshire Annual 
Conference of the M. E. Church, and that all vacan- 
cies in said board shal! be filled from persons nomina- 
ted by said Conference.” 

2. “Resolved, ‘That the friends of the contemplated 


eight eee | explosions in Durham and Northumber- 
land since 18]2, by which 583 lives were lost! This 
is exclusive of similar accidents in which the number 
of victims was under 50 each. 

Tea was first introduced into the United States in 
1720; in half a century afterwards it was one of the 
causes of the revolution; and at this time the annual 
consumption amounts to some four or five millions of 
pounds, 

Sir John Herschel says thunder can scarcely be 
heard more than twenty or thirty miles from the 
flash, but that lightning may be seen at a distance of 
two hundred miles. 


A block of porphyry, weighing upwards of 50,000 
Ibs., has been ers he eine at Morlaix, to 
land and erect thereon a suitable building of stone or |P¢ used for the sarcophagus of the Emperor Napoleon. 
brick, 70 feet in ig by 40 in width, two stories 
high, to be suitably divided into such rooms as shall be 
deeined necessary for assembly, recitation, philosophi- 
cal, chemica!, drawing, &c., with an observatory on 
the same ; to be well built and lighted, and to be fur- 
nished with such fixtures (such as -stoves, tables, 
chairs, &c.,) as the committee shall deem proper, and 
a good bell.” 

3. “Resolved, That the land and seminary build- 
ing be secured by deed, when completed, to the board 
of trustees appointed by the Conference, to be held in 
trust under the direction of the Conference.” 

4. “Resolved, That all surplus moneys raised by 
subscriptions, donations or otherwise, be invested in 
the hands of the trustees for the use of the school.” 

5. “Resolved, That the friends at Northfield pro- 
cure a suitable boarding house, to be in readiness at 
the opening of the school for the steward whom the 
trustees may select, and secure the same for the use 
of the school, to the trustees, so long as the school 
continues, giving the power to the trustees to regulate 
the price of board therein with the steward, and 
that the person so occupying the said house shall 
have the same at a reasonable rent therefor, or that the 
trustees shall have the power to regulate the said rent, 
if they shall deem it expedient so to do. 

6. “Resolved, That the building be erected and 
ready for the opening of the school for a fall term 
in 1845.” 

A communication, recently received from the sub- 
scribers to the contemplated institution at Northfield, 
states they have “ unanimously voted to comply with 
the above conditions, and have already commenced 
operations.” The seminary is therefore located at 
Northfield, N. H. —_ By order of the committee, 

E. Apams, Secretary. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 27, 1844. 





MARKETS. 





From the New England Farmer. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 37 to 1 50 per bushel]. Red T 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern,9 to 11 c.—Southern, 
aQc. Flax oe 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. 
Canary Seed, $1 37 a 1 75 per bushel. 

CORN—Northern, new, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, 57 a 00—Southern, flat yellow, 55 a 56, do. do. 
white 50 a 5I—do. New Orleans, 00 a 00— Barley 00 a 
00— Rye, Northern, 00 a 00—do. Southern, 68 a 70—Oats, 
Southern. 32 a 33—Northern, do. 34 to 35—Beans, per Bushel 
150 a2 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25—Bran, 20 a 21. 


FLOUR—Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr, new, 
$0 00 a $4 75—do. wharf, 0 00 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, 
$000 a0 00—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $4 62 a 4 75—Fred- 
ericksburg, low land, new, $462 2000. Alexandria, wharf, 
0 00a 4 62 — Georgetown, new, 468 a 4 75—Extra do., 4 87a 
5 00—Richmond Canal, $4 62 a 475—do. City. $5 502000 
—Petersburg, City, $5 00 a 5 50—do. Country $4 62 a 0 00— 
G " , cash, $4 94a 5 00-do fancy brands $5 124 
a $5 25—Ohio, via Canal, 0 00 a 0 00—do. do. New Or- 
leans, cash $000a000. Rye, $0 00a 3 25—Indian Meal in 
bbls. $2 62 a 2 75. 


BEEF. Mess 4 mo. new bbl. $7 50 a 7 25—Navy $5 50 a 
700. No. 1,550 a 6 00—do. Prime $450a475. Pork, extra 
clear 4 mo. bbl. $00 00 a 00 00—do. Clear $10 00 a 10 50 do. 
Mess, 9 00 a 9 50—do. Prime $7 00 a 7 50—do. Mess 
from other States, — a — — do. Prime do. do. $0 00 a 000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a 0 00 — — Clear do. do $00 00 a 00 00.— 
Butter, shipping, GO a 00O—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 
dairy, 20 cts. a 22. Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00 a 0—do. 
Southern and Western, 53 264, Hams, Boston, 7a00-Southern 
and Western, 5 a 6. Cheese, Shipping and 4 meal 3 a 44— 
do. new milk, 4 a 5}. 


WOOL. Duty. ‘The value whereof at the place of expor- 
tation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad val. 
All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per ct. ad 
val., and 3 cts per pound. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, }b.45 a 50 c. Ameri- 
can full blood, do. 40 a 42—do. 3-4 do. 37 a 38—do. 1-2 do 35 
a 36--1-4 and common do. 30 a 32. Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 a 23—do. unwashed, 10a 16—Bengasi do.6a12. Saxony, 
clean.00. Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—do. do. picked, 
10a 14. Superfine Northern pulled lamb, 40a 41. No.1. do. 
do. *, a 37. No.2 do. do.do.,2%3aW. No.3 do. do. do. 
I4a 18. 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
Ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 12a 13; 24 doOa 0. 


HAY, 15 to 16 per ton—Eastern Screwed $31 00 to 11 50. 
EGGS, 15 a 20. 








DEDICATION. 


By leave of Providence, the new Methodist Meet- 
ing-house in West Bridgewater, will be dedicated to 
the worship of Almighty God on Wednesday, the 18th 
of December, services to commence at half-past 10, 
A.M. Sermon by Rev. George Landon of Boston. 
A protracted meeting will be held in connection 
therewith. P. Townsenp. 

West Bridgewater, Nov. 25. 








WATCH-MEETING PROTRACTED. 


A watch-meeting at Wilton Upper Mills Methodist 
chapel, Tuesday evening, Dec. 31. ‘The meeting will 
probably continue through the week, to close with 
our quarterly meeting, which is on Saturday and Sun- 
day, 4th and 5th of January, 1845. 

Brethren in the ministry and membership, do “ come 
over and help us.” And may the God of battles give 
us victory on Wilton and Temple Circuits this year, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. Joun ALLEN. 

Wilton, Me., Nov. 28, 1844. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Nov. 25, 1844. 

At market 750 beef cattle, 275:Stores, 1600 sheep, and 
675 swine. 

Puices.—Beef Cattle —Extra, 84752500. First quality 
$425 2450. Second quality, $350a375. Third quality, 
$2.75 a 3.25. 

Barrelling Cattle.—A very small: number only were pur- 
chased by the barrellers at about last week’s prices. 

Sheep.—Sales from $1 25 to 2 00. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle, 3 for sows, and 4 for barrows.— 
Two selected lots very small shoats, 34 and’ 44. At retail 
from 34 to 44. 











Summary of Intelligence. Notices. 


BANGOR MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting of this Association will be held at Hamp- 
den, Dec. 24. Exercises to commence ‘Tuesday, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M., and continue till Thursday, P. M. 

Sermon Tuesday evening, on the Unity of the Church: C, 
Munger. 

Sermon Wednesday evening —The pecuniary support of 
Religion: J. Hobart. 

Essays.—The eternity of future punishment: C. Baker, C. 
B. Dunn. The moral causes of errer: J. H. Jenne. The 
most effectual method of brin ing acommunity under a re- 
ligious influence: A. Hatch, i. - Degen. Obstacles to the 
progress of the gospel considered: S. H. Beale, M. McDo- 
nald. Divine ubiquity and personality: W. H. Pilsbury. The 
proper treatment of religious prejudices: C.H. Titus. Chris- 
tian Baptism: E. F. Blake, E. Brackett. 

Question for discussion.—Ought the M. E. Church to com- 
promise on any of the plans presented for the conciliation of 
the disaffected members in the South? P. Higgins, affirma- 
tive; M. P. Webster, negative. 

Each brother is requested to bring an original plan of a ser- 
mon, prepared for the occasion, which, together with the es- 
says, will be subject to criticism. 

Our last meeting at Bangor was very interesting ; profitable 
to our intellects, and refreshing to our souls. Did all the 
brethren know the value of these meetings, we think they 
would “try hard” to attend. Come, brethren, one and all, 
let us reason together. 

Brewer, Nov. 27, 1844. S. H. Beats, Sec. 





Scnoot Lisraries.—Now that the elections are 
over, and that most propitious season, the winter, with 
its long evenings, is approaching, it becomes the pa- 
rents of the very many children in this, and the adja- 
cent towns, to minister tu the means of the intellectual 
improvement of the rising generation. 

Let them see to it that their school libraries are re- 
plenished with new and interesting books, so that their 
children will not be compelled to resort to the grocery 
for an evening’s entertainment. 

We are astonished to learn that there are districts 
in some of the towns of this county which have not 
pone themselves with a School Library! And we 

ear that there is one district in this town, which is 
among the richest in the town, which has done nothing 
for the education in this way of its children. 

Recollect that the State has appropriated $15, and 
that, by raising $15 more, a good library can be pur- 
chased.—Springfield News Letter. 


The catalogue of Brown University for the aca- 
demnical year 1844 and 1845, gives the whole number 
of students 157. ‘The library contains 20,000 vol- 
umes, of which 13,000 belong to the college library. 


Some large guns for the U. S. Government have 
just been finished at Pittsburg. They weigh five tons. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society, Boston, a gold medal with 
the addition of ten dollars was awarded to Mr. Moses 
B. Power, of Hull, and a like sum to each of his as-| topies : 
sociates and fellow-townsmen, for their humane and| R. Bedford: On the evils of connecting church and state 
successful efforts in saving the lives of the cunea the puritans of New England. S. Chamberlin: On minis- 





DANVILLE DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING. 


A sectional District Preachers’ Meeting for Danville Dis- 
trict will be holden at St. Johnsbury, on the second Tuesda 
in January, 1815, commencing at 9 o’clock, A. M. ‘The fol- 
lowing brethren will present a dissertation upon the following 


. ay : terial responsibility. W.M. Mann: What will be the result 
and crew of the brig Tremont, when in immine of the oman sebwees Protestants and Romanists for fifty 
peril, on the morning of Oct. 7th. years to come ? 

The following brethren will prepare a brief sketch upon 
the texts set against their names :— z 

P. N. Granger, Dan. ii. 44; A. Hitchcock, 1 John i. 8; O. 
Dunbar, Gen. |. 20; P. Ray, 1 Tim. iii. 15; Z. Haynes, 2 
Thess. ii. 7,8; P. Perrin, Heb. xiii.9; H. Hitchcock, 1 
Cor. viii. 13; M. Chase, | John iv. I—he will preach publicly 
= ’ above ; G. B. Huston, Y. Beard, J. Carter, 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. 

Another meeting of the same kind will be held at Irasburg, 
comme on ‘Thursday, at 9 o’clock, A. M. of the same 
week. 

P. Prost: A dissertation on mp succession. E. Pet- 
tingale: On the cause of infidelity a our youth. O.S. 
Morris : Is Calvinism on the wane in N. England? J. B. H. 
Norris will present a brief on Rom. ix. 21: D. Parker, do on 
Rom. vii. 14. Patee,do on Rom. v. 1. G. Putnam, 
Heb. xi. 39, 40: Jas. Smith, Acts v. 38, 39: Wm. Rankin, 
James ii. 21; C. W. Levings, 2 Thess. ii. 3,4: N. W. Scott, 
Rom. xiii. 1. 

The brethren will hold themselves in readiness to preach 
at any time on other subjects. S. P. WiLtiams. 
N. Littleton, Nov. 27, 1844. 


The first saw-mill ever built, of which there is any 
record, was in Madeira in 1620. The first ever 
erected in this country was in the now town of York, 
Maine, in 1630. 


Boyd’s New York City Express Post has now 235 
offices, at which letters may be deposited, and em- 
ploys twenty carriers. Letters are sent out for deliv- 
ery four times during the day. 


The Albany Advertiser states that it is Mr. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, of Albany county, not Mr. Wm. P. 
Van Rensselaer, of Rensselaer, who is about to take 
up his residence in Pennsylvania for the purpose of 
bringing suits against his tepants in the United States 
Court. 


Mr. Addison Davis, in a letter to the editor of the 
Essex County Washingtonian, says that twenty-six 
persons are now in the Insane Asylum at Brattlebo- 
ro’", Vt., in consequence of insanity produced by 
Millerism. 


Martin Brimmer, Esq., the present Mayor of Boston, 
having declined being a candidate at the next elec- 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., has been nominated to 
that office. 


A meeting of the members of the medical profession 
in New York, has been held, and the preliminary steps 
taken toward erecting a monument.to the late Dr. 
Forrey. 








NOTICE. 


The members of the Ministerial Association of the Read- 
field District, Maine Conference, (composed of the travellin 
and local preachers of the M. E. Church,) are hereby notified 
that their next meeting is to be held at North Fayette Chapel, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Dec. 24 and 25. 

A punctual attendance is earnestly requested, and a hope 
indulged that each member will produce an essay, and plans 
on the subject, and texts, assigned him at the last meeting. 

Wilton, Nov. 27, 1844. Joun E. Baxter, Sec. 





There are in New Orleans, says the Picayune, 534 POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 





maintain Methodism as it is, and not alter for the 











worse. May God he!p us to keep the institutions of | 


jthe Church pure, and never cease to bear a decided | 


Our southern brethren are getting their eyes open to! testimony against the great evil of slavery. 


houses licensed for the retail of wines, and malt and 
spirituous liquors, viz. In the first municipality 220; 
in the second municipality 308; and in the third 
municipality 106. The proprietors pay for a license 
$200 each to the treasury of the municipality in which 
they are located—making an aggregate sum of $106,- 
000, independent of State or parish licenses. 


The annual catalogue of the Princeton Theological 
Semiuary, exhibits the following statistics :— Whole 


number of students 131; resident licentiates 4 ; first N 


class 36; second class 45; third class 46. 


The Milwaukie and Madison (W, T.) papers urge 
their readers to agitate the question of a railroad from 
the Lake to the Mississipi.. In case of the completion 
of the Illinois canal, this would be superfluous. 


The Belknap (N. H.) Gazette says that two hundred 
full grown frogs left their natural element the other 
day, and paid a visit to the house uf Mr. Nathaniel 
Roberts, in Alton, travelling some dozen or fifteen rods 
in a body up quite a steep hill, and hovering upon a 
door stone, seemed to seek admittance into the house. 


The establishment of Messrs. Bury, Curtis & Ken- 
nedy, of Liverpool, Eng., comprising the foundry with 
its forges, casting rooms and other apparatus, covers 
an area of nearly two acres and a half. 


The number of emigrants who have landed at the 
port of New York alone, during the last sixteen years, 
is ascertained to be six hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-one. 


by OOo new patents have been issued at Wash- 
ington during the month of October. 


Six hundred buildings have been erected in Chi- 
cago, lil., during the last year. 


Rev. James Barnett, and Dr. Paulding, lady and 
two children, of Ohio, are about to sail for Damascus, 
to remain for one or two years, and then locate them- 
selves in Jerusalem. 


General Tom Thumb was recently weighed in Eng- 
land, ponies, carriage, coachman, footman, Tom and 
ee eee 


E. C. Ewins, Middleboro’, Ms. 





BOOKS FORWARDED BY WAITE, PEIRCE & CO, 
TO NOV, 30. 


C. F. Allen, Bucksport, Me., 1 pkge by Gilman; W. 
McDonald, Oldtown, Me., 1 pkge by Charter Oak; M. H. 
Newman, New York, 1 pkge by Adams; L. W. Clark, Mid- 
diebury, Vt., 1 pkge left at C. C. Dean’s; W. Smith, Sax- 
onville, Ms., 1 pkge left at Hughes’s exp.; S. A. Howland, 
Worcester, Ms., 1 pkge left at 8 Court St.; C. C. Burr, 
Nashua, N. H, 1 pkge by Gillis; T. G. Peckham, Newmarket, 

. H., 1 pkge - Niles; A. Webster, Barre, Me., 1 pkge 
left at Babcock Co.’s ; M. P. Webster, Dixmont, Me., 1 
pkge left at Franklin House, care Mr. Higgins ; C. W. Ains- 
worth, North Brookfield, 1 pkge taken at office ; G. W. Win- 
chester, W. Duxbury, Ms., 1 pkge left at City Tavern; W. B. 
Mitchell, Nantucket, Ms., | pkge by Hatch ; J. Griffin, Bruns- 
wick, Me., 1 pkge left at 8 Court St. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

C.F. Allen—W. Smith—M. H. Newman—M. B. Mitchell 
—G. W. Winchester—J. Mudge—M. P. Webster—T. G. 
Peckham—C. W. Ainsworth—S. A. Howland—L. P Biake 
A. Webster—J. Griffin—Jacob Smith—O. F, Fowler—C. 
White—Jason Keith—W. Carpenter—M. Wilcox—R. Ains- 
worth—P. Knight—E. C. Sargent—H. S. Shedd—G. Burn- 
ham—J. Atwood—E. E. Hamilton—J. A. Sanborn—G. D. 
Strout—E. Mack—A. S. Richardson—P. R. Chandler—John 
Clarke—Benj. F. Stinson—G. H. Benedict—E. Ferry—D. 
C. Pinkerton (we cheerfully comply with your request)—M. 
Hy S. McLellan—Geo. W. Smith—E. A. Boyntor— 

. Powers. 





MARRIED. 


In this city, 28th ult., by Rev. Z. A. Mudge, Mr. Josiah S. 

obinson, anc Miss Mary Aon Dyer: both of Boston. : 

26th, by Rev. S. Remington, Mr. Thaddeus Whit- 
ing,and Mary Jane Morev, both of this city. 28th, Mr. 
‘Thomas Henry Glidden, and Miss Angla E. Landers, both of 
this city. Ist inst., Mr. Alexander C. Grover, and Miss Mary 
Ann West, both of this city. 

Nov. 28, by Rev. Geo. Landon, Mr. George Garron, and 
Miss Mary Adams. Mr. William E. Weeman, and Miss 
Amelia B. Haskell. 

In East Boston, Nov. 25, by Rev. J. A. Merrill, Mr. Geo. 
W. Johnson, and Miss Sarah E. Elm, both of Boston. Mr. 
Michael Ford, Jr., and Miss Mary Aan Russell, both of Bos- 


ton. 
In Hartland, Vt., Oct. 22, by Rev. J. H. Stevens, Mr. Peter 


Eaton, of Corinth, Vt., and Mi eanteg Cobet, af Hartland. 
Nov. 13, Mr. Arvine Bartholomew, of ‘ord, Vt., and 








= RSS - ——— 
_ 4ION'S HERALD AND WESLEYAN JOURNAL, 195 
Reate | elie toe that yawns before them ; For Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal. The Gateshead Observer publishes ow = Mise Mary A. Freeman, of Plainfield, N.H. Same mm 


Nathan M. Thompson, of Hanover, N. H., and Miss Delis 


Mt a iy Ra. yn Mav Me 
n Scituate, .» Ma 5 . , Mr. 
Allen Farrar, Jr. and Mise heenes B. Damon, both of Scitu- 
ate. June 30, Mr. Caleb Bates and Miss Osborn, both 
! s. Y. Bates, and Miss Susan M 

rou , s. 

In Malden, Mass., Nov. 21, by Rev. Daniel Richards, Mr. 
Samuel D. one of Hampton, N. H., and Miss Lucinda 
n. 


in Goffstown, N. H., Sept. 26, by Rev. W. F. Evans, Mr 
Marshall Morse, and Miss Thirza Choate, both of G. 

in East Greenwich, K. 1., Oct. 27, by Rev. Samuel C. 
Brown, Mr. George Burlinghame, of Coventry, and Miss Su- 
= o Fiske, of East Groonwich. On beg ving eve, 

ov. 28, Mr. Dav >. Potter, and Mi arah M. illinghast 
both of East Greenwich. — ; 
_ In Dorchester, Mass., by Rev. M. Staple, Mr. Moses Mar- 
tin, and Miss Dorcas Clark. Mr. Isaiah N. Ryder, and Miss 
Louisa Cor, all of Dorchester. 

In the Methodist Chapel, at Moodus, Sabbath evening, 
Nov. 24, by Rev. W. S. Simmons, Mr. William C > 
pg Ct., and Miss Caroline E. Wires, of East ° 

m, Ct. 

In Lynn, Thankegiving eve, by Rev. TC. Peirce, Mr. Jo- 
seph A. Allen, of Lunenburg, and Miss Malinda Sleeper, of 


Lyna. 

. Sudbury, Ms., Nov. 28, by Rev. Benj. King, Mr. Fran- 
cis W. Lewis, and Miss Julia A. King, both of Woburn. 

In Marshfield, Nov. 28, by Rev. W. Leonard, Mr. John 
W. Damon, and Miss Huldah M. Sprague, both of Marshfield. 
Mr. Bela Lewis, of Medford, and Miss Sarah L. Bloomfield, 
of Plymouth. 
DIED 

Tn this city, Nov. 15, of the croup, Harvey H. McClenathan, 
son of Mr. Josiah and Mrs. Mary McClenathan, aged 3 years 
and 11 months. 


Nov. 4, Olive Lawson, son of John W. Lawson, aged about 
3 years. 








Advertisements, 


BRONCHITIS. 
R. FAULKNER'S very celebrated Patent Veorta- 
BLE Evixik for the cure of Bronchitis, and al! its at- 
tendant difficulties, for sale by WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., 
No. 1 Cornhill. Price $1 per bottle. Dec. 4. 


NEW BOOKS. 
UST received. JAY’S WORKS, in 3 vols., new edition. 
oF BARNES’S NOTES on Job. 2 vols. 12mo. 

TEN YEARS IN OREGON, by Lee & Frost, together 
with a large assortment of Annuals and books suited for 
Christmas and New Year's Gifts. By WAITE, PEIRCE & 
CO., No. 1 Cornhill. Dec. 4. 


NEW BOOKS. 

rr published, LIFE ON THE OCEAN, or Twenty 

Years at Sea, being the personal adventures of the author, 
illustrated by numerons splendid engravings. By GrorcEe 
LitTLe, for many years Captain in the merchant service out 
of the port of Baltimore, but now entirely blind. Capt. Lit- 
tle is a member of the M. E. Church, and a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity. A very thrilling and interesting book.— 
Those who begin reading will not be satistied until aw have 
finished it. WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., 1 Cornhill. 

Dec. 4. 














CHEAP HAT AND CAP STORE. 


HE undersigned keeps constantly on hand a general sup- 
T ply of HATS and CAPS, such as Beaver, Nutria, Mole- 
skin, Silk, &c., of different qualities and styles. Cloth and 
Velvet Caps of all patterns; Umbrellas, Trunks, &c., which 
he is selling at prices to conform with the times. 

N. B. Old Hats taken in exchange fornew. Hats and Caps 
made to order, at short notice. Cc. B. MASON, 
No. 18 Union Street, next door to La Grange Tavern. 
March 27. eptf 





SCHQOL OF PRACTICAL RH ETORIC, 
ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 
ESSRS. RUSSELL and MURDOCH respectfully an- 
nounce, that the exercises of their Establishment are 
arranged in separate classes for Gentlemen, Ladies, Youth 
and Children. Private instruction also is given to individuals. 
The classes in the various departments of corporeal Exer- 
cise and Vocal Culture, are open as usual. 
Terms may be ascertained by calling at Boylston Ha!!. 
Nov. 6. 4t 





CALL AND SEE 
HOLMAN’S NEW STYLES OF 


SUSPENDERS, 
AT HIS SUSPENDER MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 1] and 13 Washington Street. 


N. B. Suspenders made and repaired to order, at short notice 
Nov. 6. 5t 





NEW STORE. 
PATTEN & PERRIN, 


335 Washington Street. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN DRY GOODS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Our Friends are invited to call. 
Oct. 9. _ly. 


NEW WATCH AND JEWELRY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


No. 16 Central Street, (New Block,) Lowell. 


EORGE F.TEBBETTS would offer to his friends and 
the public a prime assortment of WatcHEs, ComBs, 
JEWELRY, SILVER Spoons, &c., as can be found in tiie city, 
and at very low prices. Those in want of Gold or Silver 
Watches, Silver Spoons, &c., would do well to examine his 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
N. B. Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, and jewelry of everv 
description carefully repaired and warranted. 
* Lowell, March 10, 1844. istf 








FLOUR. 
a G. BOWDLEAR & CO., Dealers in Flour 
e No. 17, Long Wharf, Boston, have constantly on han 
a large assortment of Extra Genesee, Ohio and Graham 
Flour, in whole and half bbls., for families; also Clagett, 
Sharrer, E.S. Beach and other approved brands Southern and 
Western Flour, suitable for Bakers’ use, which they offer for 
sale at the lowest market prices. 
Oct. 23. ep6m 





FLOUR, GRAIN, SALT, & FISH STORE. 
At 61 Main Street, Worcester. 

J S. DILLINGHAM would respectfully inform the inhab- 

e itants of Worcester and the adjacent towns, that he hax 
opened a store as above mentioned, where he has on hand 
and intends keeping a good supply of Genessee and Ohio 
Flour of the best standard brands. Also Corn, Oats, Eye, and 
Meal ; coarse and fine Salt, and a general assortment of W 
1. Goods and Groceries, which he offers at wholesale or retai 


at lowest city 8. 


price 
Worcester, June 12, 1844. tf 





BOARDING. 


N ILTON DAGGETT, No. |, Suffolk Place, Bos- 
ton —PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BoarpDiné. Gen- 

tlemen and Ladies visiting the city, will find good aeecomme- 

dations. ly May }. 





CUSTOM SHOE STORE. 
No.16 Central Street,( New Block,) Lowell. 
B TEBBETTS would invite the attention of his friends 
e and the public to his extensive assortment of Hoots, 

Shoes, Rubbers, Hats, Caps and Umbrellas, which Le wi!! 
sel] at low prices and warrant to give satisfaction. 

Particular attention will be paid to measure work nd re- 
pairing. 

Lowell, March 13, 1844. 





FURNITURE, FEATHERS, &c. 

M. DOE, 55 to 65 Cornhill, having made large addi 
eP @ tions to his former well selected etock of FURNITURE. 
FEATHERS, LOOKING GLASSES, MATTRESSES, &c., 
is now prepared to sell them at a great reduction from former 
prices. Purchasers would do welltocall. Every article wer- 
ranted as good as recommended. Particular attention paid to 
packing goods for transportation. Feb. 15th, 1444 


HOT AIR FURNACES. 

LL persons wishing to warm their houses, stores, 

churches, and other large buildings. with pnre heated 
air, are particularly requested to call at CHILSON’S and cee 
his extensive assortment and examine his improvements.— 
The rapid demand there is now for them, togetheg.with the 
high recommendation of several hundred persons that have 
them in use, is a positive proof that they do possess superior 
qualities over every other furnace in use. Hundreds of them 
are up and being put up this fall in the city and all parte of 
the country, and many of them into the best public and pri- 
vale buildings we have. ‘Che conveniences of the lever grate 
and the durability of the castings, &c., are worth examininy. 
Some large sizes just finished, for heating churches and other 
large buildings, on an improved plan, will be found to stand 
the test where all others must fail—they not requiring more 
than one-third part of the time, and one-half the fuel to teat 
a large buikling that has been required in other furnaces, 
which all will sea must be the case, when they come to ex- 
amine them. Furnaces set in the most thorough manner, at 
short notice, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, or no 
pay expected. A silver medal was awarded to these furnaces 
at the late Mechanics’ fair and exhibition in this city. For 
sale wholesale and retail, at the Stove and Hot Air Furnace 
Establishment, 51 and 58 Blackstone Street. 

Oct. 30. is2m GARDNER CHILSON. 








~  WATERMAN’S PATENT 
NEUMATIC SHOWER BATH AND IMPROVED 
BATHING PAN, at 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court 
Streets. Those about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, ch t,and quickest 
method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of housekeeping will find at this estab- 
lishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen department, 
with catalogues to facilitate in making theirselection, and are 
respectfully invited to call. NATH’L WATERMA 
pril 17. ly 
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NEW BOOKS. 
HE REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION ; 
The Fifteenth Century ; John Huss and the Coarcil 
Constance. By Emile de Bonnechose. Librarian to the | 
of France, being an introduction to D’Aubigne’s History 
the Reformation. Price 50 cents. 

PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY ; historical narratives 0° 
the most remarkable persecutions occasioned by the intol- 
erance of the Church of Rome. By F. Shoberl. Price £0 

Received and for sale 


eONov. 13. Ware, PEIRCE & CO. 
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THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
With sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare ; his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his native land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain, 
Once more a king he strode, 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 


Ite saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 

‘They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeke, 
They held him by the hand! 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids, 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
; And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stailion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

‘Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the hon roar, 
And the hyzna scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream 

And it passed, like a glorious rol] of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


‘I'he forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And the blast of the desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

‘That he started in his sleep, and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee 


ide did not feei the driver's whip 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 

tor Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken, and thrown away! 


TO MY BOY IN HEAVEN. 
The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 
‘Thy bat, thy bow, 
Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball,— ¢ 
But where art thou? 
A corner holds thy empty chair, ‘ 
Thy playthings idly scattered there, 
But speak to us of our despair. 





Even to the Jast thy every word, 
To glad, to grieve, 
Was sweet as sweetest song of bird, 
On summer's eve ; 
In outward beauty undecayed, 
Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And like the rainbow thou did’st fade. 


We mourn for thee, when blind, blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills. 

The sun, the mocn, the stars, the sea, 

All, to the wall flower and wild pea, 

Are changed ; we saw the world through thee. 





And though perchance a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

{t doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth ; 

We miss thy smal] step on the stair, 

We miss thee at our eveniag prayer ; 

All day we miss thee, every where. 


Yet ’tis sweet balm to eur despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
‘That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With Him in joy ; 
There past are death and all its woes, 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows, 
And pleasure’s day no sunset knows. 


s Farewell, then—for a while farewell— 
Pride of my heart ; 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 
Thus torn apart; 
Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee, 
And dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee. 
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Capt. Carvin Howes died at sea, April 9, aged 
31 years. Br. Howes had lived in the enjoyment 
of religion six years, being for the two last a mem- 
ber of our church. In December, 1843, he sailed 
for Europe, being in poor health, which continued 
to fail. His letters home were very satisfactory ; 
in the last, dated seven days before his death, he 
expressed doubts of ever seeing his family ; but his 
language was, “Glory to God, I am reconciled, 
come life or death.” He died triumphant, and, we 
doubt not, his soul is now moored in heaven’s broad 
bay. Since he went home, one infant child has 
followed him; while his widow (a beloved sister 
with us) and only son, with many friends, live to 
mourn their loss, yet hope to meet “to never part 
again.” S. Fox. 

North Dennis, Nov. 20, 1844. 


Wwow Ann Porter died in Pembroke, Me., 
Oct. 22, in the 8lst year of her age. She had been 
a professor of religion more than forty years, and a 
member of the Wesleyan Church on the other side 
of the great water; and had seen Father Wesley, 
and heard the gospel from his lips,—also many 
others of the first Methodist preachers. Sister Por- 
ter came to this country with an only son upwards 
of twenty years ago, and joined the Methodist E. 
Churgh, in which she lived a worthy member till 
death. Her sickness was only a few days; but the 
breaking of her coustitution, which was so natu- 
rally strong, was very severe, (for her health had 
been good, and she could ever see to read’ without 
glasses;) but in death she was more than con- 
queror, and with her latest breath exclaimed that 
Jesus was precious. A. KenpDat. 

Charlotte, Nov. 13, 1844. 


Sister Ruru B. Bemis, daughter of Amos and 
Huldah Bemis, died at Spencer, Nov. 10, aged 23 
years. She died in great peace, and with a bright 
hope of that heavenly inheritance which is incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 


‘‘ Hosanna to Jesus on high! 
Another has entered her rest; 
Another has ‘scaped to the sky, 
And lodged in Emmanuel’s breast. 


The soul of our sister is gone 

‘To heighten the triumph above ; 
Exalted to Jesus’s throne, 
And clasped in the arms of his Love.” 


Spencer, Nov. 20, 1844, 
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J. SHerarp. 





Mars. Saran, wife of Mr. Lemuel Drew, died 
in Lynn, Nov. 15, in the 77th year of her age— 
Sister Drew was a worthy member of our churel: 
in South St. She eXperienced religion twenty- 
seven years since in Orrington, Me., under the lab- 
ors of Rev. Benj. Jones. She had an unusually 





elear manifestation of the divine favor, which she 
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happily retained through all her subsequent years of 
trial, affliction and suffering. Patience and grati- 
tude were predominant traits in her Christian char- 
acter, Much, very much might be said in her 
praise ; but no eulogy that I could compose would 
answer to the deep and just convictions of her 
worth cherished by a fond husband, with whom 
she had companioned over half a century ; and by 
affectionate children, to whom she has left the glo- 
rious testimony, that faith iu the atoning blood of 
Jesus is a sure pledge of, and certain passport to 
eternal blessedness. “ ‘Che memory of the just is 
blessed.” J. B. H. 
Lynn, Nov. 18, 1844. 





Josern Suepuerp died in Brighton, Me., Oct. 
31, aged 52 years. Br. 5S. was born in Deerfield, 
N. H., moved to Maine when young; experienced 
religion quite a number of years since, joined the 
M. E. Church eighteen years since; has lived an 
exemplary life, enjoyed great peace, especially on 
his death bed ; rejoiced in hope of a glorious res- 
urrection, and has fallen asleep in Jesus, May this 
bereavement be sanctified to the good of a pious 
widow, and the awakening and conversion of the 
children of the deceased. 

James M. Hurecnison. 

Bingham, Me., Nov. 18, 1844. 


Mary L Ramspett, daughter of William and 
Mary Ramsdetl, of York, died Oct. 27, afier a dis- 
tressing sickness, of the typhus fever, aged 17 years. | 
She became hopefully pious about eight months 
before her death, and, as her friends informed me, 
continued so until her last sickness, which she bore 





with Christian patience, being animated by a 
blessed hope of meeting her Lord in peace. She 
said to a Christian friend, some three days before 
her departure, she believed she had loved the Lord 
with all her heart. Although her mind was some 
beclouded then, yet soon after, her spiritual sky be- 
came clear, and her prospect sure and certain of 
soon being with Christ, which is far better than to 
be here. J. W. Arkins. 
York, Nov. 16, 1844. 


Paut Sympsos, son of Rufus and Dorcas B. 
Sympson, of York, died of the typhus fever, Nov. 2, 
aged 19 years and most 4 months. He professed 
conversion and joined the M. E. Chureh five years 
ago last spring, under the labors of Br. H. M. 
Blake, and has ever since, 1 believe, been an ac- 
ceptable member. He said he never had given up 
his confidence, nor relinquished his purpose to serve 
the Lord; and during his sickness he frequently 
poured out his soul in hearty responses and in 
vocal prayer with his Christian friends, that the 
Lord would give him a clear evidence of his ac- 
ceptance with him, and of his preparedness for all 
that might await him. These prayers we believe 
it pleased the Lord to hear and answer, so that he 
sweetly sung, the day before he died, 


“ Jesus says he will be with us to the end; 
For he has been with us, 
And he still is with us, 

And he has promised to be with us to the end.” 


His end was peace. J. W. Arts. 


York, Noy. 16, 1844. 


Br. Joun C. Murcn, of Unity, son of Edmond 
and Sally Murch, died Nov. 8, aged 30 years. Br. 
Murch sought the Savior in his youth, and though 
the evidence of his acceptance was not at first as 
bright as some obtain, yet his course was much 
more steady than that of many who start with a 
clearer sky. He, amidst all his doubts and the 
subtle suggestions of the enemy of God and man, 
soon found the path of the just ( the path of obedi- 
ence) to be as the shining light that shineth more 
and more. His love soon began to sigh for a world 
of sinners, and he felt himself called by his Great 
Teacher to stand as a watchman on Ziou’s walls. 
He was possessed of an excellent mind, and his 
preaching talents were very promising. He has 
left a devoted wife. His last vocal prayer, which 
was about three hours before his death, was most 
solemn, impressive and appropriate. It did seem 
the effusion of direct inspiration. His intellect 
never seemed more clear than in this his last vocal 
effort at a throne of grace. The last night of his 
earthly life he expressed some dread of the strug- 
gle of approaching death. The hour soon came; his 
breath was somewhat labored at first, but soon be- 
came easy, and he died without moving a limb, or 
muscle of the face, without a sigh or a groan. 

“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.” 

N. B. Will the Morning Star please copy ? 


Miss Haraier A. Fosrer, daughter of Samuel 
and Lois Foster, died in triumph Aug. 20, aged 17 
years. For six years she had been a member of 
the M. E. Church, and was emphatically a “ Child 
of God. June last her friends ee Bloom- 
field, Wiss., from whence she took her exit. When 
told that her end was nigh, her joyful spirit could 
no longer restrain itself; she exclaimed, “ Blessed 
be God, it is the best news I ever heard, What, 
can it be true Tam so soon to go hame? Glory, 
glory, glory ; adieu, adieu my friends, a short adieu, 
and we will meet again.” And thus she died. She 
has gone no more to return, C. R. Fosvrer. 

Gioucester, Nov. 22, 1844. 


Mrs. Nancy Drew Burns died in Boston, Nov. 
21, after a lingering illness. The above left an 
endeared husband and an infant child to mourn 
their loss. Sister Burns’s life was exemplary, her 
hopes at the end unwavering, and her sun went 
down without a cloud. 


“ It set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky,— 
But meits away into the light of heaven.”’ 


Thus die the righteous. Geo. Lanpon. 





Jane M., wife of Capt. Benjamin Cillay, died in 
Fairlee, Vt., aged 29 years. She was converted in 
Boston, and about eight years since joined the M. 
E. Chureh. Sister C. had, during her sickness, 
expressed much anxiety to enjoy longer the soci- 
ety of ber family and relatives, until a short time 
before her decease, when, agreeably to her request, 
her children were baptized, and she permitted once 
more, with a few friends, to receive the holy sacra- 
ment. From this time her victory seemed com- 
plete ; all was given back to God. Her great de- 
sire was to be resigned to the divine will, and all 
her fears that she should be impatient before the 
messenger arrived. Many were her triumphant 
expressions in view of her change. Her end, 
agreeably to her often expressed wish, was in peace, 
without a struggle or groan. 

Haynes Jounson. 





Mrs. Lucy, wife of Mr. Davin Parrerson, 
died in Dresden, Me., Oct. 17, aged 43. Sister 
Patterson was converted and joined the M. E. 
Church when quite young, and to the time of her 
departure pursued the “even tenor of her way.”— 
She was an honor to her sex and the church in all 
the departments she was called to fill, Her last ill- 
ness, which was short and painful, was endured 
with great patience and pious resignation, wit- 
nessing to the last the power of divine grace to tri- 
umph over death and give victory in the last great 
conflict. Ter end was emphatically that of the 
righteous, and her rest glorious. She has gone to 

- greet a pious father and brother in the happy re- 
gions of immortality. May the bereaved compan- 
ion and afflicted children share richly in the sup- 
ports of divine grace. S. P. Brake. 


TEMPERANCE. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


East Haverhill, N. H., Nov. 15, 1844. 

Ou the 14th, being Thanksgiving day in this 
State, a temperance meeting was holden in this 
place, and an appropriate address delivered by the 
Rev. H. H. Hartwell, and a Society formed, denom- 
inated, “'T'he People’s Temperance Society of East 
Haverhill, New Hampshire. The following resolu- 
tions were passed without a dissenting voice, and 
ordered to be sept to you for insertion in the Herald 
and Journal. 

1. Resolved, That the making and vending of all 
intoxicating drinks for gain and for common use is, 
to the better judgment of all concerned, as well as 
all others, highly dishonorable, unman!y, ungenerous 
and unjust, as it is the taking of a benefit without 
giving an equivalent, the doing an injury in return 
for a favor, and the taking of mad man’s money for 
a weapon to destroy his own and others’ lives. 

2. ‘That the authorized sale of licenses to traffic 
in intoxicating liquors is a system of protected, 
baretaced, downright, public robbery ; more ynjust, 
oppressive and ruinous, than “ Romish indulgences,” 
on the property and lives ahd souls of tens of thou- 
sands, which may be destroyed for a few dollars, 
according to the law of man versus the law of God, 
* Thou shalt not kill.” 

3. That the traffic in intoxicating drinks, whether 
with or against the law of the land, is highly erim- 
inal, not only condemning the maker, vender, and 
retailer, but all those also who give them their suf- 
frage and support them in their crime by regarding 
their practice with indifference, or by the moderate 
use of spirits, which is the chief pillar of intem- 
perance and the greatest barrier to the temperance 
reform. 

4. That the members of temperance societies, 
who secretly or openly, at home or abroad, continue 
to use intoxicating liquors, are not governed by 
sound principle, are a reproach to their profession, 
and, in fact, stanch supporters of the disgraceful, 
mean, degrading, odious, loathsome and ruinous | 
vice of intemperance in the community and the 
world. 





5. That the oecasional or moderate use of intox- 
icating drinks is fraught with imminent danger to | 
the personai good of such as thus use it, and also! 
the good of society through their example, they be- | 
ing liable to become drunkards themselves, aud to | 
lead others also into the same horrible vortex of 
dissipation, driving the “ploughshare of ruin” | 
through all coming generations. 

6. That abstinence from the use of all intoxica- 
ting drinks excuses no one trem cooperating with 
the associated friends of temperance, and lending 
their names and influence in its favor, since com- 
munity has a claim on their best services to pro- 

mote its highest interests, and ward off its most 
| threatening dangers, than which none are more to) 
be dreaded than those in the train of intemperance. 

7. That those members of Christian churches, 
who make even a temperate use of intoxicating drinks, 











@| and the nation is saved. 


ilo thereby greatly retard the progress of temper- 
ance and the diffusion of its consequent blessings 
|throughout society, while, at the same time, they 
| powerfully abet, support, aud encourage intemper- 
ance, and hasten, multiply, and perpetuate all the 
| evils that spring from it. 

8. That in the temperance enterprize, as in reli-| 
gion, and in the achievement of the American lib-| 
erties, he that is not for it is against it; all its true | 
friends will, therefore, come forward manfully for | 
its support. 

9. That parents may do much by their example | 
in the families over which God has placed them, as | 
the guardians of their children’s welfare, and that) 
they are bound by the most sacred considerations | 
and solemn responsibilities to do all in their power 
to avert from their posterity the fearful consequences | 
ot intemperance. 

10. That the young of both sexes, who are soon 
to succeed to the inheritance of their fathers, who 
are destined to see their country rise in glory or} 
sink in degradation, to sustain her free institutions, | 
preserve her liberty, and perpetuate her being, are 
imperatively called upon to lend their influence, | 
strong, energetic, and persevering, to annihilate the | 
yet prevalent, odious, abominable vice of intemper- | 
ance, and all that leads to it, from our country. 

11. That our chief hope of ultimate success in | 
|the diffusion of the blessings of temperance, under | 
| God, is in the rising generation; though we do not! 
despair of some success among others of adult 


j 
j 
| 
| 
| 





years. ‘To the young then we should direct special | 
efforts. Portray to them the history of intem- | 
perance. Let them see its sad, mournful, and ruin- | 


ous picture. Fix in them the love of temperance, | 
12. That, such is the influence of woman, that 
'to the success of every great and good cause it is 
jessential, and that where that influence operates’ 
fully the success will be complete. Let her then | 
(exert herself perseveringly in favor of the temper- | 
ance reform, and we venture to predict the most 
glorious triumph, and on her shall come the bless- 
ing of God and all future generations. 

13. That although much remains to be accom- 
plished, yet past success invites perseverance, and 
the renewed, firm, and vigilant efforts of the 
friends of temperance, and their earnest and con- 
stant prayers for the divine blessing to crown all 
their labors. 

14. That the true friends of temperance have 
| ever been, ure Now, and will ALWAYS BE, firm to 
| their principles; erect, sober, true! They do not 
| stimulate. They have native strength, and square 
| their lives by reason! May they increase a thousand 
| fold! 

By order of the People’s Temperance ‘Society, | 
Bast Haverhill, N. I. 
D. Farrsank Pautmer, Sec’y. 
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THE PLEDGE. 

One Sabbath afternoon, as I was passing through 
one of the grave-yards, in the suburbs of our city, 
my attention was arrested by one of our reformed 
drunkards, who was seated near a grave, in a retired 
part of the cemetery. MWe was apparently uncon- 
scious of my approach, and sat gazing upon the 
grass-covered hillock that entombed the ashes of a 
departed one. ‘The tears were coursing their way 
| down his cheeks, while the heaving of his bosom in- 
dicated unfathomable sorrow. I immediately re- 
cognized him as brother D—, a man, who, two years 
ago, was regarded by all that knew him, as one des- 
titute orevery feeling, and unsusceptible of emotion, 
—a lost and wretched drunkard. Unwilling to in- 
trude upon his meditations, I endeavored to pass by 
unnoticed. But in this I was unsuccessful. He 
recognized me, and I drew near. He grasped my 
hand affectionately, but his heart was tvo full to per- 
mit him to speak for some moments. “ There,” said 
he atlength, “repose the mortal remains of my wife,” 
pointing to the grave before him; often within the 
last two years have I made a pilgrimage to this spot,” 
Not having been acquainted with his early history, 
and my curiosity being somewhat excited by what I 
had already seen and heard, I desired him to inform 
me as to his life. He related something like the fol- 
lowing story. 

I was born on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
My parents were in moderate circumstances, but 
highly respected. [ was their only son, and they 
gave me every opportunity to render myself’ worthy 
ofthe affections lavished upon me. At an early age 
I was prepared for college, and left the paternal roof 
with a mother’s blessing, and followed by a father’s 
prayers, to enter upon a full course of study ina 
University. For a time my success in my studies 
was gratifying to my friends. Before two years bad 
past, however I had contracted a fondness for com- 
pany, and a taste for the inebriating cup, which has 
since been my ruin. Tired ofa college life, I aban- 
doned my books,—became idle and dissipated, and 
was privately advised by the Professors that I had bet- 








ter go home. 


In obedience to their wishes, and my own inclina- 
tions, I retired once more to the theatre of my child- 
hood, and the bosom of my parents. But I was not 
the same confiding, affectionate, and obedient son ; 
but was passionate, headstrong, und wayward. ‘The 
pocket-bible, which my mother gave me on my 
departure for college, and which I was careful, for 
the first few mouths to read, had been neglected, 
and was no longer my counsellor. Well vow do 
I remember, the line traced on the first leaf by a 
mother’s hand, “ The fear of the Lord is the begiu- 
ning of wisdom.” Soon after my return, my father 
sickened and died. As he was breathing his last, 
he laid his hand upon me, and exclaimed : * May God 
bless thee, my son.” Vow I can realize something 
of the value of that blessing, and the priceless excel- 
lence of the favor of God. Then it affected me but 
a short time ; for a few months after the decease of 
my father, | banished every serious thought, and 
plunged headlong into the stream of guilty pleasure 
and followed its rapid course downward towards the 
gulf of ruin. ; 

I was arrested temporarily in my downward pro- 
gress, by the sudden death of my mother. This dis- 
pensation of Providence almost overwhelmed me. 
I felt that my all was gone,—that I was left alone 
in the world. The thought that my waywardness 
had hastened her departure, embittered every mo- 
ment of my life. I resolved to live differently, and 
for some time attended Church, and read my Bible; 
avoided the soviety of the intemperate and profane. 
I was not yet lost to every retined sentiment; my 
heart had not yet become hard as the nether mill- 
stone. 

At the age of twenty-four I married one of the 
most amiable and lovely of women,—never was a 
husband more foudly loved, and never was affection 
more cordially reciprocated. For two years we lived 
in the bright sunshine of holy affection: each studied 
how to make the other more and more happy. But 
alas! the demon of intemperance laid bis hand upon 
me, and he converted our little heaven into the most 
gloomy hell. 

When I began again to drink, my appetite return- 
ed with ten-fold more power than ever. I neglected 
my busivess, forsook the society of my companion, 
and very soon was fit only to associate with drunk- 
ards and devils. Rapidly I squandered the little 
patrimony left me by my parents, and was a poor, 
poverty-stricken, wretched drunkard. My wife saw 
and wept over my ruin, but she loved me still. The 
more the world shunned me, the closer she seemed 
to cling. Having lost my property, and what was 
worse, my character, | determined elsewhere to seek 
abome. Ithen moved, with my wife and one child, 
(who is now in heaven,) to the State of Pennsylvania. 
[ fortunately obtained a situation to keep a small 
school, and for three months remained sober, and 
was much esteemed asa teacher. But I returned 
again to my cups, and was consequently compelled 
to seek employment in some other quarter of the 
world. We found our way to Pittsburg, and here 
I laboured and drank alternately, until I had per- 
formed almost every menial service. At one time 


working in a furnace, at another in a livery stable, | 


at a third, making a few cents on the wharf, loading 
and unloading steamboats. Thus I spent or rather 
wasted, ten months. At the end of that time, we 
came to Cincinnati, and here, too, | was known as a 
poor drunken exile, and vagabond. 

Soon after our arrival in this city, our child died 
of scarlet fever, and was buried somewhere by the 
Township Trustees, O! that I knew the spot, 
that I might water it with my penitent tears. Du- 
ring the first year after | came to Cincinnati I made 
three trips to New Orleans as a fireman. My wife 
labored with her own hands to pay the rent of the 
small house we occupied, in 
cure her food and clothing. Five years ago last 
August, overcome by disappointment, ber spirit 





strength gave way, and she died; and here, on this 
sacred spot, her ashes were entombed. Her path 


in life was strewn by me with briars and thorns,| cheered by such hopes, Alice knelt with a con- 


which should have been covered with flowers, to 
have been worthy of her loveliness and ber virtues. 
In all my wandering and my departures from the 
path of rectitude she never reproached me. Kind 


temper, she seemed to love me more ardently as 
she found me cut off from the sympathies of the 
rest of the world. She commended her wretched 
husband to the forgiving mercy of God, and plunged 
into the stream that separated her from a better 
world, without a murmur. 

Since her decease I have been in almost every 
city in the West and South. Iam acquainted with 
most of the watch houses, houses of refuge, and 
hospitals, having been an inmate in them all. Two 
years ago a houseless wanderer on the verge of the 
delirium tremens, I was conveyed to the reformed 
drunkards’ asylum on Vine street, and blessed be 
God, the blind received sight, the dead was made 
alive again. J am now free from the monster’s 
grasp. I am now a member of the Methodist 
Church, and have a hope that maketh not ashamed. 
I love, on Sabbath evening, to find my way to this 
sepulchre. It makes me feel sad it is true; “by 
the sadness of the countenance the heart is made 
better.” My greatest desire is to live in sucha 
manner, that when lL lay this body in the dust I 
may be permitted, in yon bright abode, to join in 
full chorus with my father and mother, and wife 
and daughter, in celebrating the praise of him who 
hath redeemed us, and bought us with his blood. 

Such was the simple narrative of one “ unknown 
to fame,” who had been saved from ruin through 
the instrumentality of the Pledge.—S. F. C. 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





From the Christian Family Annual. 
THE STUDENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST. 

Mrs. Duval, the widew of a clergyman, dwelling 
in a sequestered village in New Lugland, had in- 
herited a large amount of ready money—titty thou- 
sand dollars it was said, from a relative of her hus- 
band, who died in the East Indies. Childless her- 
self, Mrs. Duval had attached herself with all a 
mother’s fondness to the only child of her sister 
Mrs. Grayson, the wife of a bold aud hitherto suc- 
cessful merchant, in New York. Differing greatly 
from her sister in her estimate of life and its en- 
joyme:ts, Mrs. Duval was grieved at the influences 
under which the character of the little Alice was 
forming. Mrs, Grayson assured her, with exulta- 
tion, that she, yas very pretty, graceful as a sylph, 
and decidedly the most admired young girl at Mad- 
ame Breira’s faticy balls; but she said nothing of 
that intellectual, moral and religious culture, neces- 
sary to prepare her for life, for death, and for eter- 
nity. Knowing the influence of wealth, Mrs. Du- 
val gathered courage from her large acquisition of 
fortune, to make a proposal to Mr. Grayson, which 
had otten floated before her imagination, but to 
whieh she had feared neither he nor her sister 
would consent, “This fortune,” she wrote to him, 
“ has come to one who little needed Jt, for [I had 
enough before for my hamble wishes, but it will be 
valued if it enable me to do good to others. Tlalf 
of it shall be my sister’s, and I will place it imme- 
diately in your hands, without restriction, to be dis- 
posed of as you shall choose, upon one condition — 
that you send me Alice, and allow my house to be 
her home for the next three years. Her education 
will be my delight. She shall have all the aid I 
can procure for her from the best masters, at my 
expense, and in three years, when she will be just 
seventeen, it God continues her life aud mine, she 
shall return to you.” 

Mr. Grayson would have yielded any thing else 
with less difficulty than Alice, but twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in ready money was an_ irresistible 
temptation, and he not only consented himself, but 
secured Mrs. Grayson’s consent likewise to Mrs. 
Duval’s wishes. 


alley, and to pro- | 


‘and her cheeks glow with momentary triumph at 
broken, and her affections crushed, her bodily | the admiration she excited, and she said to herself, 


‘of the sudden reverses to which commercial life is 
and forgiving in her disposition, and amiable in her, 
| Stricken to the very earth from the height which 


| my death, and I would rather you should enjoy it 





We would gladly deseribe the new home of Al- 
ice, aud the new culture that she met there,—we 
would gladly show how her spiritual nature was awak- 
ened trom its death-like lethargy, aud instead of 
the graceful trifler, whose only thoughts were of to- 
day, she became a being of deep thought, of lofty 
purposes, who felt and acted for eternity,—but the 
space to which we are limited forbids us. 

When three years had passed away, Alice re- 
turned to her father’s house. The pretty girl had 
expanded into the beautiful woman. Her high 
forehead, dove-like eyes and delicate features had 
acquired a new character. Instead of the spark- 
ling mirthfulness which formerly animated them, 
they now presented 





‘A face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet, express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place.” 


But this was not all. It Was in fact the least 
part of the change which was soon evident to Mrs. 
Grayson’s observing eyes. She saw that her 
sketches of approaching gayeties—for the fashiona- 
ble season had not yet fairly commenced —were list- 
ened to by Alice, more from respect to ler, than 
from any pleasurable anticipatious ; that while beau- 
tiful scenery, a fine painting, a classic statue or 
touching music, were exquisitely enjoyed by her, 
she met, with the most impassive indifference, the 
gay crowd of the fashionable promenade or the 
evening party, armed with all the flatteries of look 
and word which are wont to greet the favorites of 
nature and of fortune. 

But yet more enigmatical seemed to Mrs. Gray- 
son, the pleasure with which Alice turned from 
more brilliant scenes to the litie room which bad 
been furnished at her own request with a small 
book case and escritoire, a finely-toned organ, and 
a few paintings. These were all presents from 
Mrs. Duval. Alice had herself selected the books, 
and of these, Mrs. Grayson said, “1 could under- 
stand her enjoyment of a good novel or play—but 
she has very few novels — Shakspeare’s are 
the only plays admitted, and with the exception of 
some of the poets, the rest of the case is filled with 
histories, which I should think she ought to have 
had enough of at school, or with books which it 
would give me the blues for a month only to look at. 





She can never introduce them into conversation, 


acter opposed to her success in life. 
always regret the three years she speut with my sis- 
ter.” 


wife. He saw his daughter, lovely in person, and 
pleasing in manner, ever ready to exert her accom- | 
plishments for his gratification; and rendering im- | 
plicit obedience to his wishes, and he was not dis-| 
posed to quarrel with her taste for simple and un- 
expensive pleasures. 

But we must hurry on to the eventful evening 
for which Mrs. Grayson had spent weeks in prep- 
aration, the evening when a party at her own house 
was to introduce Alice fully to the fashionable world. | 
Over hér toilette on this evening, Mrs. Grayson | 
| herself presided. Her usual simplicity of dress was 
' discarded, and the riches of nature and art were 
vealed in to add to her beauty. The most costly ; 
jpearls wreathed her hair, the loveliest flowers, | 
ithe richest laces adorned her person, Yet when | 
Mrs. Grayson, after her own elaborate ‘toilette was | 
| completed, sought her daugliter, that she might de- 
/scend to the parlor with her, she was found, not at 
| her mirror, but in her own favorite apartment, with 
ja hook, one of those silent friends to which she 
|turned from the gewgaws around her, for sympa- 
thy with her own higher and purer enjoyments. 
That evening inspired Mrs. Grayson with new 
‘hopes. She had seen the eyes of Alice sparkle, 








“ She will get over her odd ways and be like other 
folks soon.” But while she lay down to sleep, 


scious and repentaut spirit to pray, “ Father! lead 
| me not into temptation, but deliver me from evil.” 
| It was but a short time after this party, that one 


but too subject, left Mr. Grayson a ruined man.— 


he had spent the best part of his life in attaining, 
‘agonized by his wite’s lamentations over the sacri- 
‘fices she must make, he would have been driven to 
| the wildest despair, had not his daughter’s strength 
| sustained, and her tenderness soothed him. 

“QO, that I could feel as you do, Alice!” ex- 
‘claimed Mrs. Grayson, as she saw the calmness 
| with which her daughter met the change in their con- 
dition, “ but in truth you make no sacrifices, for 
your pleasures cannot well be taken away from 
you.” 

She spoke truly. The highest pleasures of Al- 
ice were derived trom heavenly sources, and while 
she retained her fuith in God, nothing could lessen 
them. But many sacrifices of what the world most 
values, Alice made. 

Mrs. Duval, on learning Mr. Grayson’s failure, 
| sent to Alice a check for ten thousand dollars. “ It 

is your own, Alice,” she wrote, “to be used as you 
| yourself desire. It was always intended for you at 





| now.” 
' “Jam sure it is very generous in my sister,” 
'said Mrs. Grayson, “and I think you and I, Alice, 
can live very well on that sum at board. Not as I 
have been accustomed to live, to be sure, but still 
very comfortably.” 

But Alice had made a very different disposition 
of her present, even before she had informed her 
mother of its reception. It was already in the 
hands of the gentleman to whom her father’s prop- 
erty had been assigned for the payment of his debts. 
His debts were paid—all paid, and as he held Alice 
to his boso 1:, aud sobbed out, “ God bless you, my 
child!” she felt that her happiness was cheaply 
purchased at the cost of ten thousand dollars. 

“ And what are we to do now, I should like to 


without being set down for a learned lady, a char-) 
I shall 


Mr. Grayson did not entirely sympathize with his, 





know,” exclaimed the querulous Mrs. Grayson. 

“TI have already seen some neat pretty rooms in 
a quiet, pleasant street, which will accommodate us 
nicely,” said Alice to her mother, “and I have a 
promise of as many pupils in music as will enable 
us to live there.” 

But Alice was not long permitted to continue this 
scheme, for Mrs. Duyal, as soon as she learned how 
her legacy had been employed, came to the city, 
and by her persuasions, her sister and Alice re- 
turned with her to share the fortune which she de- 
clared was yet amply sufficient, in her retired home, 
to secure the comforts, the conveniences, and many 
of the luxuries of life. 

Five years have passed over them in this retire- 
ment. As Mr. Grayson’s debts had been honorably 
and promptly paid, he found no difficulty iu getting 
into employment. For the last three years he had 
been doing business again on his own account, but 
ona small scale. He now declares that be only 
desires to make what will enable him to support 
his wife and daughter in a life as simple and ra- 
tional as Mrs. Duval’s, and he will retire from trade. 
To this arrangement, Mrs. Grayson has latterly sig- 
nified her entire assent. 

Parents, shall the happiness of your children be 
dependent on the chances of this ever-varying 
world, or shall it rest on a stable and durable foun- 
dation? It is in a great measure for you to decide. 
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FURNITURE WARE ROOM. 
Corner of Central and William Streets, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


HE Subscribers having recently enlarged their store and 
made ¢xtensive additions to their stock, would now invite 

the attention of the public to their large and well selected 
assortment of FURNITURE, CARPETS, FEATHERS 
MATTRESSES, LOOKING-GLASSES, CLOCKS, ec.” 
All articles will be sold as low as can be bought in Boston 
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EF HAVE now in store one of the largest and wos) ey), 
stocks of Fur Goons to be found in New ky. 
Murrs, Boas and TTiprpers made to ords 
notice. Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories. ‘I\ir ; 
of this paper are respectfully invited to call at the «| 
173 Washington St., 


Sept. 18. tf 





NHAS. B. ROBBINS bas j 
ceived from the manufacturers 


rate assortinent of Ladies and Gente, 
tole oR] Spring and Summer BOO'I'S ans SH 
221 Main Street, Worcester. 
April 17. eptf 
COOKING STOVES 


ON A NEW PLAN. 
PBNHE TROJAN PIONEER, a complete Suminer ay 
ter COOKING STOVE, for coal or wood, poss 

the advantage of a Cooking Range, a Cooking Stove 
grate, or fire place. Boiling, baking, roasting, broilin, 
ing, washing, heating irons, &c., &c., is al! done in the 
thorough manner, and with much less fuel than the sanie 
can be done in any other cooking apparatus now in ur« 
oven to this stove is of great value, being sufficien' 
to admit of six large pie plates, or six large loaves «; 
or even the largest pudding or bean pots at the sary 
‘There is a fire place under the oven. which can be us; 
ing and evening for boiling and baking—and requires 
than any Summer baker. [t is acknowledged by ai! 
examined this Stove, that it has advantayes thot 
Stove ever yet had. Sizes convenient—from t! 
family to that ofa public house. Please eali and ex 
Trojan before purchasing elsewhere. The "Projar 
three silver medals awarded to it within one year—t}, 
the American Institute, New York, last fail—the «; 
the great State Fair in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Sept. | 
third at the Mechanics’ Exhibition and Fair held in 
Sept., 1844. A complete assortment of other kins 
ing Stoves—Cooking Ranges—Parlor, Eutry, Stor 
Stoves—Stove Apparatus and Funnels of all desc; 
At wholesale and retail, at the Stove and Hot Air 
Establishment, 51 and 53 Blackstone Street. 

Oct. 3. is2m GARDNER CHILLS 


Do you wish that your children should acquire 
Jor reading ? 
7 OBERT MERRY’S MUSEUM. cc: 

, author of the famous interesting tales of Pe: 
has now been published four years ani is much the 
ful work ever issued to awaken in young persons 
reading. The following recommendation was sent t 
Tennessee, by a gentleman to whom we had sold | 
voumes of the work from the commencement. 

Genilemen,— eeling a deep interest for the welfare 
dren, | cannot refrain from speaking in the highest te 
commendation of a work published in Boston, called Ro 
Merry’s Museum. I recently purchased the whole « 
in three volumes, and subscribed for the present yi 
never have I met with a juvenile work that would at 
pare with it. The pleasure and instruction it imparts ; 
to say nothing of its inestimable value to my childre: 
sider amply sufficient to reward me for the cost 
spent in the perusal of this delightlul litte work. ‘I+ 
the cost of this magazine would not induce me to do y 
in my family JosepH B. Ov 

Memphis, Tenn., May 14, 1841. 

Robert Merry’s Museum is published in Boston, ir 
numbers, at One Dojlar a year in advance, and sen! 
to any part of the United States. The ninth vo 
commence on the first of January next, and to those » 
read this notice we would say, try it, and you will agri: 
it is the best youth’s magazine ever published in thi 
other country. 

> The eight back volumes, beautifully bound 

early volumes, will be sold to new subscribers for ‘| 
JoLLaRs. These volumes contain sixteen hundre 
ages of reading, and more than Six HUNDRED Wo: 
illustrating the various subjects treated upon. 

Parents, Ministers of the gospel, Teachers and o 
earnestly requested to notice the above 

Address in all cases to the publishers, 

BRADBURY, SODEN & (‘ 
No. 12 School St.. Bos 

N. B. Post Masters are authorized to remit moneys 

ment for periodicals, free of postage. 


* Prouty & Mears’ 
Massachusetts Premium Pious) 
PROUTY & CO. continue to manufacture P xo 
e Mears’ Patent CENTRE DRAUGHT WL 
and they have added to their already extended |ist 
new patterns, combining new and important impr: 
adapling them to all the different qualities of soi), 
rious systems of culture ; especially to an approxiinc! 
spade labor sysiem, which is admitted to be the perfect 
good husbandry—and why? For the reason, that 
eration it perfectly turns the mass, of whatever «: 
ing all vegetable and other matter lying on the surtace 
the furrow slice in a fine, lively, friable state. crushing 
lumps and disarranging its particles, thereby elaborating 
for plants. Hence as but one ploughing is requisite, ti 
moment may be taken for its performance, when the sei 
will be found to be in far better condition than atier | 
tracted labor of two or three cross-ploughings an 

Their castings are of a superior quality, both in work 
and materials. By using pure iron and an improved 
melting, they offer castings of less weight, possessirz > 
RIOR STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, which wi! 
ling the points, wings and landsides, and the excelicr! 
y and finish of the wood-work, renders their plouctis 
respect, the very article which the wants and interes 
farmer demand. 

The high character of the Centre Draught Plouz 
antly sustained by a continued and extended put 
perfect accordance with the decision of an able 
committee of the Massachusetts Agricultura! > 
awarding to the inventors the sum of $100. the /ix/ 
um ever given in this country for doing the best »« 
least draught, in a trial open to the whole Union, ru 
naturel course, inclining to keep its true position :! 
effort of the ploughman, and turning a furrow one 
and six inches deep, with a draught of only 294 | 
compact and well swarded land, being much the es" 
draught of any plough of which we have any re; 

Besides the great State premium of Massachuset's 
tre Draught has taken the high premiums in New ) 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Last fall, at ! 
where the Plough was the particular object for ape: 
took the highest premiums in four different Sta! 
County Ploughing Matches, their performance was t' 
ation of our best farmers, and premiums too num¢ 
tion were awarded for the excellent work done 
the trial in Northampton, last fall, is worthy ofa 
“in accordance with a regulation of the socie' 
prevent favoritism, or any suspicion of it, in the 
premiums, the Committee were not present dur 
ing, and consequently could not know at the tine 
by whom any one of the lands was ploughed i 
this trial 17 Worcester pioughs, and only 5 of I’r 
and yet to ALL THESE FIVE PREMIUMS WI 
IMOUSLY AWARDED, and those of the highest « 
only eight were offered. 

While the Centre Draught Plough is taking *) 
prizes and gaining more and more in favor wit! 
appointed competitors are boasting ‘loud and long 
premiums awarded for the skill of ploughnien : 
trained teams, or won by extruordinary exertiwns 
there there was no competition ; and they have | 
quent cry of * Centre Draught Humbug” by w 
dent that the busy hum of public opinion, expre 
merits of these ploughs, is by a kind of mysle 
Draught, continually buzzing in their ears, wit! 
ness of its truth. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS have also been | 
to the trials in Essex County, by publishing s! 
tables manufactured for the purpose, giving | 
an advantage which the Report of the committe: 
hibit, and which called forth from them the {i : 
rebuke, AS MAY BE SEEN BY REFERED 
THE REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE (\! 
1843 :—“ We hope they will have the fairness ' 
the facts into view, and not a garbled selection, 
times been done, and thereby entirely misreprest!! 
pressions intended to be made by the Committe 

The Centre Draught Pl: ugh still stands unrivell™ 
defiance to all competitors, and so it will, as we 
command the best practice, science, skill 
necessary to effect any improvement of whic! it '* 
ble, and we give constant attention to the subject 

Constantly on hand, Shares, Landsides, and Meu 
most Ploughs in use, and farming Implements of 

Also Grass, Field. Garden, and Fiower Seeds! 
others supplied on faverable terms. 

PARMER’S WAREOUSE 
19 & 20 North arket and 20 Clinton Sis. Bos?" 
Feb. 19. tf 
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PAPER WAREHOUSE & BOOKS! i 
I AY, LYON & CO., corner of Milk and Exchiane®’ 
Portland, keep constantly on hand a Jarge 159°" 
ail kinds of Paper and School Books; also. # £0H°" 
ment of Methodist and Sabbath Schvo! Books. \'*° 
large assortment of Room Papers, froin 12 1-2 to >! 
roll. Cash paid for rags. epuf 
¥ ETHODIST BOOKS miy be had 
| tity at wholesale or retail at the lowest ¢% 
calling on HENRY BAKER & 
S2stf No. 50 South Main Street, Providence’ 
cane” 
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TERMS , 
OF THE HERALD AND JOURN” 
1. The Herautp any Journat is published * 
$2.00 per annum, in advance. af ¢ 
2. All subscriptions discontinued at the expirat?" 
teen months, unless paid. ee 
3. All the travelling preachers in the New Png! 


dence, Maine, and New Hampshire Conferences. “re ° 
ized agents, to whom payment may be made. po" 
4. All Communications designed for publication.” 
addressed to the Editor, at Boston, post paid. to the AS 
5. Letters on business should be addresse "10.00 or 
at Boston, and be vost paid, unless containing p10. 
new subscribers. — ther matt? 
6. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and 0 mes ol! 
involving facts, must be accompanied with eH j 
writers. 2 of #8 
names © 


We wish agents to be particular to write the 
scribers, and the name of the post office to 
to be sent,in such a manner that there can be 
standing or mistake. 


~~ DAVID H. BLA. PRINTER. 
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